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PREFACE. 

This Grammar is compiled from the "New English 
Grammar" of Roswell C. Smiih, whoso elemnntary school 
books have become so deservedly popuhir. T he style of 
instruction herein taught, is called the ''Productive System," 
and is eminently adapted to beginners and children of ten- 
der years. It is published by order of his Excellency, the 
Governor of Louisiana. 

Shbevbpoet, La., 1865. 
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I. OF THE NOUN.^ 

Q. What is your name ? 

Q. What is the name of the town in which you live ? 

Q. What does the word nottn mean ? 

Ans. The word novn means name. 

Q. "^hat, then, may your name be called ? 

1. A NOUN. 

Q. What may all names be called? 

2. IVouns. 

Q. Shrevepoj't is the name of a place ; is Shreveport a noun ? and if so, why t 

3. Shreveport is a noun, because it is a name. 

Q. Potomac is the name of a river : is Potomac a nonn, and why ? 

Q. Pook is the name of somethinj< to read in : is book a noun, and why? 

Q. Will you inform me what a noun is ? 

4. A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing. 

Q. Will yon mention two nouns, the names of persons? two, the names of 
things? two, the names of different places? 

Q. Will you tell me which words are nouns in the following sentences, as I 
read them to you ? 

** Thomas and Joseph are in the house." 

" The horse and cow are in the lot." 

**The hawk and the eagle have flown to the mountain." 

*' Trees, corn, potatoes and apples grow in the fields." 



JI. NUMBER. 

Q. What is the meaning of the word number; as, " The number of buttons' 
on your coat?" ^ 

5. j\ umber means 071^ o?' /?zo?'fc. 

Q. What does the word eiw^wZar mean? 
, 6. It means one, 

Q. When, then, I speak of one thing only, as cliairf what numbtr is it? 

7. Singular number. 

Q. What, then, does the singular number of couns denote ? 

8, The singular number denotes but one thid^. 

Q. Of wht* sumbor is ii^h, and why ? 
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4 ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

9. Book is of the singular number, because it means but 
one. 

Q. Of what number is chairy and why f 
Q. What does the wordjplural mean ? 

10. It means more than one. 

Q. Of what number is lamps j and whjr ? 

11. Lamps is of the plural number, because it means 
more than one. 

Q. Of "What number is inkstand ^ and why ? 

Q. By adding s to dove^ we have davesy and es to boXy we have boxes. How, 
then, is the plural of nouns usually formed ? 

12. By adding s or es to the singular. 

Q. Will you spell the plural of ounce? glass? window? theatre? antecedent? 
church? labyrinth? 

Q. How many numbers do nouns appear to have, and what are they ? 

* 13. Two, the singular and plural. 

Q. Will you name a noun of the singular number ? one of the plural number? 


III. GENDER. 

Q. What does the word gender mean? 

14. Gender signifies sex. 

Q. What does the word masculine me&n? 

15. It meaps male, . 

Q. John is the name of a male : of what gender or sex, then, is John ? 

16. Of the male or musculine gender. 

Q. What nouns, then, are said to be of the masculine gender? 

17. The names of males. 

Q. What gender, then, is man, and why? 

18. Man is of the masculine gender, because it is the 
pame of a male. 

Q. Of what gender is uncle, and why ? father? why ? 
Q. What doesfeminine mean ? 

19. It means female. 

Q. Susan is the name of a female : of what gender, then, is Susan ? 

20. Of the feminine gender. 

Q. What nouns, then, are said to be of the feminine gender? 

21. The names of females. 

Q. What gender is woman^ and why ? 

22. Woman is of the feminine gender, because it is the 
name of a female. 

Q, Of what gender is attnty and why ? daughter ? why ? 

Q. What does the word neuter mean ? 

j?3. It means neither. * 
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^ ENGLISH grammar: 5 

Q. Chair is the name neither of a male nor a female : what gender, then, may 
it properly be called ? 

24. Neuter gender. 

Q. What nouns, then, may be said to be of the neuter gender? 

25. The names of objects that are neither males nor fe- 
males. \ 

Q. Of what gender is inksfnndy and why ? 

26. Neuter gender, because it is the name neither of a 
male nor female. 

Q. Of what gender is J«74cA / why? chair f why? 

Q. Barenty you know, is the name either of father or mother, that is, it is a 
name common to both : of what gender, then, shall we call such nouns z&parentf 
iirdj &c. ? 

27. Common gender. 

Q What nouns, then, may be said to be of the common gender? 

28. The names of such animals as may be either males 
or females. 

Q. Of what gender is sheep^ and why? 

29. Sheep is of the common gender, because it is the name 
either of a male or female. 

Q. Of what gender is rohin^ and why? 

Q. How many genders do nouns appear to have, and what are they ? 

30. Four — the masculine, the feminine, the neuter, and 
the common. 

Q. Will you name a noun of the masculine gender? one of the feminine? one 
of the neuter? one of the common V 

Q. Will you name the gender and number of each noun in the following sen^ 
tences, as I read them to you ? 

"James and William." "Slate and pencil.'^ 

" Johii and the girls." " Women and birds,'* 



IV. PROPER AND COMMON NOUNS. 

Q. What is the meaning of the word common; as, "A common complaint?" 

31. Common means general. 

Q. Although there are many male children in the world; each one may be 
called by the general name of loy : what kind of a noun, then, would you call 
h<yy? 

32. A common noun. 

Q. When, then, is a noun called common ? 

33. When it is a general name. 
Q. What does the word jwY>p^ mean? 

34. It means fit or particular, 

Q. «7bA», you know, is the partienUr name of a boy : what kind tf a bou4> 
then, te ay it be called ? 
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6 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

35. A proper noun. 

Q. When, then, may a noun be called proper? 

S(>, When it is a particular nnme. 

Q. What kind of a noun is Susan, and why? 

37. Susan is a proper noun, be.';ause it is a particular 
nnnip. 

Q. Wl\Mt kind of a noun is Join, nnd why} 
Q. Wliat kind of a noun is rhcr, and why ? 

33. ii/ivr is a common noun, because it is a general 

nnrno. 

Q. IIow many kinds of nouns do there a]>pcar to be, and what are they? 

Q. What kind of a noun is girls ^ Mary ? townf Richmond? London fhoatf 
chain ? 

Q Will yon now tell me which words are the nouns in the following sentences; 
which are proper, and which are common; also their gender and number? 

** Thomas and John." " King ;-ind queen." 

"Susan and Mar\\" "House and barn." 



V. PERSON. 

Q. When a person, in speaking, says, " I, John, will do it," what person do 
grammarians call John? 

30. The first person. 

Q. When, then, is a noun of the first person ? 

40 When it is the name of the person speaking. 

Q. When I say, " James, mind your studies," what do grammarians cair 
James? 

The second person, being the person spoken to. 

When, then, is a noun of the second person ? 

<l-2. When it is the name of the person spoken to, or 
addressed. 

Q. " William, James has come." What person is William^ and why? 

43. Of the second person, because William is spoken to. 

Q. When I say, ** William, James has come," I am speaking to William 
about James : of what person, then, is James, and why ? 

44. or the third person, because James was spoken of; 
that is, I was talking about .lames. 

Q. When, then. Is a noun of the third person ? 

45. When it is spoken of. 

Q. " Thomas, Rufus is in the garden." What person is Thomas? why? I' 
Eyfvs? why? 

Q. How many persons do nouns appear to'have, and what are they? 

4o TIrop ptM-sons — 'he first, second, and third. 

Q. Will you inform me which of the following nouns are proper, which oo«~ 
mon; also their gander, number, and person ? 
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EIfGLI8H GRAMMAR, 7 

'L James, of Richmond." "Boy nnd girl." 
Henry, study your book." " William and his sister." 



VI. CASE. 



^. W« MT of an animal, for instanco a horse, when he is M, that " He is f n 
a food ease ;^^ and, when he is lean, that " He is in a bad case ;" what, there- 
fore, does the word cate mean? 

47. Case means condition^ sfatr^ <fec. 

Q. When I say "Charles strikes "Willinm," " William stiikcs Chailo?," you 
may perceive that the state or condition of rh.irUs in the luimcr ix:!n'])le is 
quite diflfeient from his state or condition in tlic hitter: in ll.c ( i.c, ( haiilea 
strikes ; in the other, he is struck ; \\hat, then, ;s meant b.v the dillcuiit cui^es of 
nouns. ( ' 

48. The different condition or position the y have in rela- 
tion to other worrls in the same sentence. 

Q. What does the word nominative mean ? 

49. Nominative means vaming. 

Q. When I say, " John strikes," he eridently does something : what, thea, 
may John be called? 

50. An actor or doer. 

Q. Well, then, as the actor or doer is considered the naming or leading noon, 
in what case is Jokny when I say, ** John strikes ?" 

51. In the nominative cj^se. 

Q. What, then, is the nominative case of nouns? 

52. The nominative case is the agent or doer. 

Q. When I say, " The dog runs," in what cose is dog^ and why? 

53 Dog is in the nominative case, because it is the agent, 
actor, or doer. 

Q. " The cat catches mice." In what case is cat, and why ? 
Q. When I say, '* Thomas is pursuing the thief," what is the object hero 
which Thomas is pursuing? 

54. Thief. 

Q. What does the word objective mean ? 

55. It means belonging to the ahject. 

Q. In what case, then, may thipf be reckoned, in the phrase. " Thomas nur- 
■nes the thief ?" . ^ 

56. In the objective case. 

Q. What, then, does the objective case denote ? 

67. The objective case denotes the object. 

Q. When I say, " William whips John," in what cose is Johv, and why ? 

68. In the objective case, becau e Jnhti is ihc object. 
Q. What does the word povemve imply ? 

M. Po9960Hon^ ownership^ propmU^ &c. 
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8 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Q. When I laj^ *' It is John's slate,*'' I mean to saj that John owns the slat«: 
\m what case, then, shall we reckon Jbhn*sf 

60. In the possessive ease. 

Q. What, then, does the possessive case of nouns denote f 

61. The possessive case denotes possession, property, &c. 

Q. When I say, " Peter's knife," who owns or possesses the knife ? 
Q. In what case, then, is JPsUr'Sj and why ? 

62. In the possessive case, because Peter possesses the 
knife. 

Q. In the example ** John's slate," you perceive that Johri't ends in *, with a 
comma before it : what is the comma, and wliat is the s^ called in grammar ? 

63. The conuna is called an apostrophe, and the s, an 
apostrophic s, 

Q. You also perceive that John's is singular : how, then, do nouns in the sin- 
gular number usually form their possessive case f 

64. By taking after them an apostrophe with the letter * 
following it. 

Q. " On eagles' wings." Here eagles* is plural, andia the possessive case : 
how, then, do nouns in the plural usually form their possessive case ? 

65. Simply by taking the apostrophe without the addition 
of s, 

Q. *But if the plural does not end in <, as, ''men's concerns," how is the pos- 
sessive case formed ? 

66. As the same Case in the singular number is formed. 

Q. From the foregoing remarks, how many cases d(vnouns appear to have, 
and what are they? 

67. Three — the nominative, possessive, and objective. 

Q. Decline sometimes means to varv the ending of a word : what, then, do I 
mean when I ask you to decline a noun r 

68. To tell its different cases or endings. 

Q. Will you decline eTbAn? 

69. Nominative case, John. 
Possessive case, John's. 

Objective case^ John. 

' Q. Will you decline hoyy in both numbers? 

Singular, Plural, 

70. Nom, Boy. Nom. Boys. 

Poss. Boy's. Poss. Boys'. 

Ohj. Boy. Ohj. Boys. 

Q. When I say, '* William's coat,**, vou perceive that the noun eoai foUowi 
WiUicun'$: by what is WiUiam*8 said to be governed, and why? 

71. By coatj because it follows William's. 

Q. What, then, may be eoiiBidered a rule for gov«nutig the possessh-e ense ? 
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KNGLISH GRAMMAR. 9 

RULE I. 

The possessive case is gmerned J)y the fQllowing noun. 

Q. " William's hat." Is William^a a proper or cottmon noun ? Why ? (3fi.)* 
Q. What is its person? why? (4o.)* Its number? why ? (8.)* Its gender? 
why? (ir.)* Its case? why? r6i.)* What noun follows William^s? What 
xword, then, governs William's ? What is the rule ? 

Q. When we mention the several properties of the. different words in sen- 
tences, in the same manner as we have those of WilUani'ft above, wiat is the 
exercise called? 

72. Parsing. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
'' John's knife:' 

73. John's is a noun, because it is a name— proper, be- 
cause it is a particular name — mascjjline gender ; it is the 
name of a male — third person ; it is spoken of— -singular 
NUMBER ; it means but one — possESsivifi case ; it implies pos- 
session — and is governed by the noun knife^ according to 

'Rule I. The possessive case is governed by the following 
noun. 

Knife is a noun ; it is a name — common ; it is a general 
name — neuter gender ; it is neither male nor female-^ 
THIRD PERSON ; it is spokcn of — SINGULAR NUMBER ; it mcans 
but one. ^ 

B^" Let the learner parse the foregoing^ till the mode of parsing th4 ifKyun, is 
to familiar to him, tJiat he can do it readih/y without looMng in the book. He may 
then take the following exercisesy which are to he parsed in a sifmlar manner, 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONT^INUED. ^ 

" Peter's cap." , " Stephen's coat.*' , " Brother's knife." 

" John's slate." " Father's house." « Boya' hati." 



VII. OF ARTICLES. 

Q. V When I say, " Give me a book," I evidently mean no particular book, but 
when I say, ** Give me the book," what do I mean? 

74. Some particular book. 

Q. Which are the words that make this difference in meaning? 

75. A and the, 

Q. What are these little words called? 

76. Articles. 

Q. What, then, are articles? 



* Re^«r ba^k to this inmbtr. 
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iO BNGLISH GRAMMAR, 

77. Articles are words placed before nouns to limit their 
meaning. 

Q. What is the meanibg of the word definite ? 

78. Definite /means particular. 

Q. " Give me the book." Here a particular book is referred to : what Vind 
of an article, then, shall we call the ? 

79. Definite article. 

Q. What, then, is a definite article ? 

80. It points out what particular thing or things are 
meant* 

Q. The word in, when placed before words, frequenly signifies not : what, 
then, will indefinite mean ? 

81. Not definite. ^ 

Q. When I say, ** Giye me a knife," no particular knife is meant : what kind 
of an article, then, may a be called ? 

82. Indefinite article. 
Q. Why is it so called? 

83. Because it is not used before the name of any par- 
ticular person or thing. 

Q. We say, " an apple," " an inkstand," Ac. in preference to " a apple," ** a 
inkstand," &c : why is this ? 

84. Because it is easier to speak, and also more pleasant 
to the ear. 

Q. What kind of letters do' a^le and inkstand begin with ? 

85. Vowels. 

Q. In what cases do we use an instead of a ? 

86. Before words beginning with the vowels a, ^, «, o, u. 

Q. In speaking, we say, " a man," not ** an man :" when, then, do we use a? 

87. Before words beginning with consonants. 

Q. Which letters are consonants ? 

88. AH the letters of the alphabet, except Iho- vowels, 
which are «, e, t, o, ti ; and also to and y, except at the be- 
ginning of words, when they are consonants. 

Q. How, then, do a and an differ ? 

89. Only in their use ; a being used before consonants, 
and an before vowels : both are called by the same name. 

Q. How many articles do there appear to be, and what are they ? 

90. Two — a or an, and the 

Q. It is customary to say, " a boy," not " a boys /" also,. •* an inkstand," not 
** an inkstands ;" of what number, then, must the noun be, before which the in^ 
definite article is placed? 

91. The singular number. 

^. Tfhat, Chen, is the rule for the indefinite article? 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 11 

R0I.X! n. 

TheAndefinite article a or an belongs to nouns of the singular 

number, 

Q. We can say, " the boy," and " the boys ;*' usine a noun either of the sin- 
gular or plural number after the : what then, is the rule for the definite article ? 

RXTLE m. 

The definite article the belongs to nouns in the singular or 
plural number, 

EXERCISES IN PARSING, 

''The boyr 

92. The is an article, a word placed before nouns to 
limit their meaning — ^^dbfinite; it means a particular boy— ■ 
and belongs to boy^ according to 

Rule III. The definite article the belongs to nouns of the 
singular or plural number. 

Boy is a noun ; it is a name— common ; it is a general 
name — masculine gender; it is the name of a male — third 
person ; it is spoken of— and singular number ; it means 
but one. 

BXBBCISBS IN PABSING CONTINUBD* 

" A hand." . " An eagle." " The man." *' The boys* hats." 

"A man." "An insect." "The men." "A man^s cap." 



VIII. OP ADJECTIVES. 

Q. "When I say, " John is an obedient, industrious, and g<JOd boy," I uso 
certain words to describe hoy : which are they ? 

93. Industrious^ obedient^ and good.s 

* Q, When I say, " a good man," to what word is the describing word good 
joined or added? 

94. To the noun man, 

Q. What does the word ao^eetive mean P 

95. Joined or added to. 

Q. What, then, shall we call such describing words as good, c^edient, indvi* 
tnouSf&c.^ 

96. Adjectives. 

Q. What, then, are adjectives? 

07. Adj^tives are words joined to nouns to describe or 
qualify them. 

Q. •' A wise man.'^ Which word is th« a4*oeiiT9 1i«r#, tMi fift 
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12 ENGLISH GRAMMAJR. 

Q. " Ruftig is a good boy, bat James is a better one." How are Rufas an4 
James spoken of here ? 

98. lo comparison with each Other. 

Q. The adjectives in the last example are good and better : can you tell me 
which of these words denotes a higher oegree ot excellence than the other ? 

99. The word better. 

Q. What degree of comparison, then, shall we call better t 

100. Comparative degree. 

Q. What; then, does the comparative degree imply? 

101. A comparison between two. 

Q. " William is tall, Thomas is taller, but Eufos is the tallest boy in schotL" 
What is meant here by tdtUst ? 

102. Exceeding all in height. 

Q. What does the word at^perlaiwe mean ? 

103. Exceeding all ; the highest or lotbest degree, 

Q. What degree of comparison, then, shall we call taUest f 

104. Superlative degree. * 

Q. What, then, does the superlatiye degree do ? 

105. It increases or lessens the positive to the highest or 
lowest degree. 

Q. When I say, " James is a ^ood boy," I make no comparison between iim 
and any other ; but simply assert in a positive manner, that J ames is a good boy. 
What kind of a sentence, then, would you call this ? 

106. A positive sentence. * • 

Q. Of what degree of comparison, then, shall We call goodf 

107. The positive degre^. 

Q. What, then, does the positive degree do? 

108. It merely describes, without any comparison. 

Q. Will you compare great t 

109. " Posftfve, great ; Comparative, gveatev ; Superlative, 
greatest." 

Q. Will you compare wise m the same manner ? 

Q. Wise $A^ griat are words of one syllable : how, then, are the comparative 
and superlative degrees of words of this sort formed? 

110. By adding r or er, st or est, to the positive. 

Q. Will'you in this manner compare smdll t Mgh ? mean t 
Q. Will you compare becmtiful f • . ^ 

111. ** Pos. beautiful ; Comp. more beautiful ; Sup. most 
beautiful.'' 

Q. How many syllables compose the word beautiful f 

112. Three. 

Q. How, then, are words of three, or more syllables thftH ons, usually 
••%ipared ? ' 

113. By plawny more and mo*^ before the poritiye. ^ 
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Comparative. 


Svjperlative, 


Better, 


Best, 


Less, 


Least, 


More, 


Most, 


. Worse, 


Worst, 


Nearer, 


Nearest, or neit. 


Older, 


Oldest, or eldest. 


Later, 


Latest, ar last. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR 12 

Q. Will yon in this manner compare mdu^triotis ? itt^emous t dutiful f 
Q. Will you compare wise^ by using the words less and least t 

114. *' Pos. wise ; Qump less wise ; &uf. least wise." 

Q. Will you in like manner compare henevolent? distinguisTied ? dilatory f 
Q. " Good men, better men, bestTueu." Which adjective here is the positive, 
and why? (108.) Which the comparative ? why? (101.) Which the superlative? 
why? (105.) 

Q. Goody you perceive, is not compared regularly, Ifke greaty ledutifuly Ac. > 
an,d since there are many wbrds of this description, 1 will give you a list of the 
principal ones, together with others, regularly compared : wiH you repeat the 
comparative and superlative degrees, as 1 name the positive? 

115. JPosithe. 

Good, 
Little, 

Much, or many. 
Bad, ill, or evil. 
Near, 
Old, 
Late, 

Q. From the foregoing, how many degrees of comparison do there appear to 
be, ai^d what are they? 

116. Three — the positive, comparative, and superlative. 

Q. Adjectives, you recollect, describe nouns : to what, then, do they naturallj 
belong? 

HULEIV. 

Adjectives belong to the nouns which they describe, 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" A wiser child. 

117. A Is an article, a word placed before nouns to limit 
their meaning — indefinite ; it means no particular child —* 
and belongs to child^ agreeabiy to 

Rule II. The indefinite article \ or an belongs to nouns of 
the singular number. 

Wiser is an adjective, a word joined with a noun to 
describeit— **Po5. wise; Comp. w\f:er;Sup. wisest" — made 
in the comparative degree — and belongs to child by 

Rule IV. Adjectives belong to the nouns which they describe. 

Child is a noun ; it is a name — ^common j it is a general 
name — common gender ; it may be either male or female — ^ 
THIRD person; it is spoken of/— and singular num3ER ; it 
means but one. 

\ EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

1. 2. 3. 

"A dutiful son." "An ugly child." ''The base man." 

"An idle boy." " An irksome task." " The whiter doth.** 

"A foolish gon." " A mild reirfy." " The milder wea^wr.'', 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 



** The ^eatest man." " The. more (X) benevolent citizen." 

"The wisest prince." "The most (1) suitable method," 

"The noblest man." "The least (1) distrustful iriend." 

6. 7. 

"A large, convenient and (1) "The last choice." 

airj habitation." , "The best man." 

" The intelligent, industrious, " The nearest relations." 

obedient, and (1) docile " Johnson's (2) large dictionary.'* 

scholar." " Murray's small grammar." 



IX. OF PRONOUNS. 

Q. When I say» "John goes to school, John learns fast, and John will excel," 
how can I speak so as to avoid repeating John so often ? 

118. By using the word he in its place ; thus, ** John goes 
to school, he learns fast, and he will excel." 

Q. What little word, then, may stand for John t 

119. He. 

Q. What does the word ^w)?iOtt» mean? 

120. Standing for^ or instead of, a noun. 
Q. What, then, shall we call the word A«, above? 

121. A PRONOUN. 

Q. What, then, is a pronoun ? 

122. A pronoun is a word used for a noun, to avoid a 
Repetition of the same word. 

Q. When James says, "1 will stAdy," you perceive that / stands for the 
person Siicnking: what person, then, is it? (39.) 

Q. ^Vhen I say, " James, you must study," the word you evidently is applied 
to James, who is spoken to : what person, then ought you to be? 

123. The second person. 

Q. When I say, " He (meaning William) should learn," what person ought 
hi to be and why ? 

124. The third person ; because it stands in the place of 
a noun which is spoken of. 

Q. If / invariably stands for the first person, you for the second, and he tot 
the third, how can we tell the different persons of pronouns^ 

125. By the pronouns themselves. 

Q. What have these pronouns bieen called from this circumstance? 

126. Personal pronouns. 



. • I will now give you a list of all the personal pronouns, which you must 

first examine carefully, and then answer such questions on them as may be 
ftsked you. 



1. T# be oaitted in parsing. 2. j9hmon>*8 is governed by dieHonary, by Biilt I» 
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DECLENSION OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

FIRST PSBSON. 

127. Sing, Plur. 

Mm. I. We. 

B)88. My or mine. Ours or our. 

01^. Me, Us. 

' SBCONP PSBSOir. 

Sing. Sing. Piur. 

^om. Thou. 1 j Mmi. You. Ye or you. 

Fo88. Thy or thine. V or ^Ibss. Your e>f yours. Your or yours. 

C>^. Thee. ) ) Oii^\ You. ^ You. 

THIRD PBRSON HASCULINB. 

Sing. Plur. 

Worn. He. They. 

Ib88. His. - Theirs or their. 

6>^\ Him. Them. 

THIRD PERSON FBUININR. 

Sinff. Plur. 

Mm. She. ' The^. 

JP[)88. Hers or her. Theirs or their. 

O^'. Her. ' Them. 

THIRD PERSON NEUTER. 

' Sing. Plur. 

Mm. It. . They. 

Fo8s. Its. Theirs or their. 

<?&;. It. . Them. 

Q, Will you decline / in both numbers ? tTiou or yo« .' hef ahefitf 
Q. In whatperson,number,an<icaseis/.^'Z(;d/my/«i*7w/awr orottr^/fTM/ 
■ us? thou? ye? hi8? tJiey ? theni? 

Q. In what gender, person, number, and case i& he? she? it? his? hers ? her? 
hifn? 

How many numbers do pronouns appear to have, and what are thev ? 

128. Two — the singular and plural. 

Q. How many cases, and what are they. 

129. Three — the nominative, the possessive, and the ob- 
jective. 

Q. How many persons? 

1 30. Three — the first, second, and third. 

Q. How many genders? 

181. Three — the masculine, feminine, and neuter. 

Q. How many pronouns are there ip all, of the first person ? 
Q. How many of the second, and how many of the tnird? 
Q. The pronouns of the nominative case, singular, aire called leading nro- 
nouns : how many of these are there ? -^ 

133. Five — /, thou or you, he, shb, it. 

Q. Whv are not the possesMve and objective cases of the singular and plural 
numbers, also the nominative plural, reckoned in the number of the leadiniy 
pronouns? ,. . "K 

134^ Because they are all considered as variations of the 
nominative singulaju ... 
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Q. To which of the pronouns is it customary to apply gender? 

135. To the third perspn singular, he, bhe^ it. 

Q. Why are not the first and second persons each made Uways to represent 
a dilferent gender ? 

138. The first and second persons being always present, 
their genders are supposed to be knowp. 

Q. If, as we have seen, pronouns stand for nouns, what gender, number, and 
person ought they to have ? 

137. The same as the nouns for which thev stand. 

Q. What, then, may be considered a rule for the agreement of the pronouns ? 

RULE V. 

Pronouns must agree withthe nouns for which they stand in 
gender, nv^mber, and person. 

QUESTIONS ON PARSING. 
Q. How many different sorts of words have we now found! and what arc 
they? 

138. Pour— r-the Noun, the Article, the Apjegtive and 
the Pronoun. 

Q. The word j!7ar^ you know, means division; and speech^ the power of using 
icordSf or language : what, therefore, shall we call these grand divisions of words ? 

139. Parts op Speech. 

Q. When, then, I ask you what part of speech hoy is, for instance, what do 
you understand me to mean? 

140. The same as to ask me whether hoy is a noun or not. 

Q. What part of speech, then, is William, and why ? (36.) 

1. **He went to school" 

2. " She went to her task." 

3. "William went to his play.'* 

4. "John returned from his school." 

5. " I request you to mind your studies." 

6. " The book was mine, but now it is yours.** 

Q. Will you name the pronouns in the six foregoing examples? 

Q. How many are there in all ? 

Q. What is the gender, number, and person of those in the first? second? 
third? fourth? fifth? sixth? 

Q. What is the gender ot his., in the fourth sentence ? why ? (137.) Its num- 
ber? why? (137.) Its person? why? (137.) Its case? why? (61.) 

Q. Will you name the nouns in the first sentence ? in the second ? third? 
fourth? fifth? sixth? 



X. OF THE VERB. 

Q. When I say, " James strikes William/' which word tells what James does? 

141. Strikes. 

#. TIn went «tfri m^mm vm4*; 9m4 m Mit Wiv4t m all ■wit t a tt, wUtk t«l 
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wLat the nouns do, are the principal ones, what shall such words be called? 

142. Verbs. 

Q. If, in the phrase, "William strikes James," we leave out the word strike ^ 
Tou perceive at once that the sense is destroyed : what reason, then, can you g^ve, 
for calling some words in a sentence 'verb^if and others by a different name? 

143. The words which we call verbs are the most im- 
portant. 

Q. " William studies his lesson." Which word is the verb here, and why ? 

144. Studies, because it tells what William does. 

Q. When I say, " John dances," Which w6rd is the verb, and why? 
Q. When I say, ♦♦ James strikes John," which word shows that an action ig 
performed V 

145. Strikes. 

Q. What kind of a verb, then, shali we call strikes ? 

146. An active verb. 

Q. What kind of a verb is walksy in this sentence, " John walks," and why ? 

147. Walks is an active verb, because it expresses action. 

Q. " He beat William." Which word here is the verb? Is WUUctm Kn agent 
or an object? ' 

148. An object. 

Q. When I say, " The child walks," walk&y it is true, is an active verb, but 
it has no noun after it for an object, as beat h&aj in the phrase above ; neither can 
we supply one; for we cannot say, " The child walks," anv thing: what, therefore, 
is to be inferred from this fact, in regard to the nature of active verbs ? 

149. That some active verbs will take nouns after them 
for objects, and others will not. 

Q. We wiU next notice this difference. The term transiti/ve means passing 
over ; and when I say, " William whips Charles," the verb wMjos shows that the 
action which William performs, /?a«5<:'« (/ver to Charles as the object. What kind 
of a verb, then, shall we call ivMp% ? 

150. An active-transitive verb. 

Q. .What, then, is an active-transitive verb ? 

151. It is one that either has, or may have, an object 
after it. 

Q. Walksy we found, would not take an object after it ; and, as intrdnsUivs 
means not passing aver, what shall we call such verbs as walks ? 

152. Active-intransitive verbs. 

Q. What, then, is an active- intransitive verb? 

153. An active-intransitive verb is one that expresses 
action, but will not take an object after it. 

Q. When I say, " He eats it," " He beats him," we immediately determine 
that beats and ^^s* are active-transitive verbs by the objects after them : how, then,' 
may transitive and intransitive verbs be distinguished ? 

154. When we can place him or it after any active verb; 
and make sense, it is transitive ; otherwise, it is intransitive:' 

3 
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18 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Q, ' " James remains at home — sleeps at home — is at homo." Which w«rdfl 
are the verbs here ? 

155. Remains^ sleeps, and is, 

Q. These verbs do not imply action, like strikes, beats, &c. : what do^they imply? 

156. Existence, rest, or being, in a certain state. 

Q. These verbs, and others of similar character, have been called Tieuitr 
(signifying neither) by grammarians, because they are neither active nor passive. 
On a future occasion, I will make you fully acquainted with a passive verb. It is 
sufficient for our present purpose, that you perceive the reason of the name of 
the neuter verb. What is a neuter verb ? 

157. A neuter verb is one that simply implies being or 
existence in a certain state. 

. Q. Will you inform me now, in general terms, what is a correct definition of 
a verb ? 

158. A verb is a word which signifies action or being. 

Q, When I say, " I strike," in what number and person is*^W^«, and why? 

159. Strike, is o{ the first person singular, because its 
agent, /, is of this person and number. 

Q. Hence you may perceive, that verbs, in themselves considered, do not 
have person and number : why,' then, are they said to have these properties at all ? 

160 On account of the connection which they have with 
their agents or nominatives. 

Q. We say, " I write," and " He writes ;" hence you perceive that the end- 
ing of the verb varies, as its agent or nominative varies : what, then, will be the 
rule for the nominative case ? 

RULE VI. 

The nominative case governs the verb in number and person. 

Q. If the nominative case governs the verb in number and person, in what 
respect must the verb agree with its nominative case ? 

RULE VII. 

A verb must agree with its nominative case in number and 

person, 

Q. When I say, "James beats him," the pronoun Mm is the object of the 
action denoted by beais, and is, therefore, in the objective case : what, then, will 
be a good rule for the objective case after active verbs? 

RULE vra. 

Active-transitive verbs govern the objective case, 

Q. I will now give you the different endings of the verb love, in its different 
numbers and persons. Will you repeat them ? 

Singular. Plural, 

161. First person, I love. First person, We love. 

Second person, You love Second person, You love. 

T/wrd permit, He loves. Thdrd person, They love. 

Q. Will you repeat the variations of am ? 
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Singular. Plural, 

162. 1 I'ers. I am. 1 J^tis^ W« are. 
2 Fers. You are. 2 Pers. You ure. 
8 Psn. He is. 8 Pars. They are. 

Q. Will you repeat, in the same manDcr, the vaf iutions of hate ? d4iir4 ? 7'eud ? 

EXERCISES IX PARSING. 

*' / study my lesson.^^" 

163. /is a PRONOUK, a word used instead of a noun — per- 
sonal ; it always denotes the same person, (the first) — first 
person; it denotes the speaker — singular number ; it means 
but one — " Norn. I" — made in the nominative case to study, 
according to 

Rule VL The nominative case governs the verb in number 
and person. 

Study is a verb ; it expresses action*— transitive ; it admits 
an object after it — '1 Pers, I study" — made in the first 
PERSON — singular NUMBER, bccauJiG its uominatlve / is, with 
which it ai^rees, agreeably to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree with its nominative case in 
number and person. 

My is a pronoun, a word used for a noun — personal ; it 
always represents the same person — first person ; it repre- 
sents the person speaking — *' ISfom. I ; Pass, my, or mine'^ — 
made in the possej^sivb case — and governed by the noun 
lesson according to 

l^vh^l,' The possessive case is governed by the following 
noun. 

Lesson is a noun — common ; it is a general name — neuter 
gender ; it is neither male nor female- — third person ; it is 
spoken of- — singular number ; it means but one — and in the 
OBJECTIVE CASE ; it is the object of the verb study, and gov- 
erned by it, according to 

Rule VIII. Active-transitive verbs govern the objective case. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

Transitive Verbs, 

" I lament my fate." " He found a dollar." 

** You regard your friends." " She attends the school." 

*' We desire your improvement." " It retards the work." 

" We loTe our children." " They shun rice." 

" You make a knife." " Ye derive comfort." 

2. 

" I love him." <* She forsook, you." 

" I lament her." " They annoy me.** 

" You assist then ." ** We took it." 

" fle struck her." *♦ She relieved us." 
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^^JoJin reads his lookr 
His is a PRo:ffou?J, a word used instead of a noun — per- 
sonal ; it uniformly stands for the same person — masculine 

GENDER, THIRD PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, beCaUSO the UOUn 

John is, with which it agrees, agreeably to 

Rule V. Pronouns must a^ree with the nouns for which 
they standi in gender, number, and person, 

^ Nom. he ; Poss, his" — made in the possessive case — 
and governed by the noun booh according to 

Rule I. The possessive case is governed by the following 
noun. 

^^ The remaining words, bopi-t reads, and Jolm, are parsed as before. 
EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTIMJED. 

3. 

" Mary studies her lessiin." ** Virtue rewards its followers." 

" The girls love their books." '* A disobedient son grieves his parents." 

" Good children mind their parents." " The intemperate man loves his dram." 
jii^"ln parsing personal pronouns, we do not apply Rule Y. unless the nouns 
for which they stand are expressed. 

Intransitive Verbs, 
4. 

*' I walk." '* You smile." ** John swims." 

*f James runs.". *' They wink." " Birds fly." 

" William hops." ** We dance." "Lions roar." 

Neuter Verbs, 

" William is (1.) discieet." (2.) " John's wife is fortunate." 

" James is happy.' ' " John's brother is unliappy." 

" He was stuaious." " The eagle's flight was sudden." 

" He became intemperate." " The scholar's duty is plain." 

XL INDICATIVE MOOD— TENSE. 

Q. When James says, " I will learn," he evidently means, by his manner of 
speaking, to express his intention to learn; but when he s.ays,*^ "I can learn,'* 
what does he mean ? 

165. That he has the ability to learn. 

Q. What does the word mood mean ? 

166. Mood means manner. 

Q. What, then, does the mood of verbs denote? 

167. The different manner of representing actions. 

(1.) /sis a verb; it implies being — neuter; it is neither active nor passive, 
but expresses being, merely — ^^Ipers. I pm ; 2 pern. You ore; Spers. He or Wil- 
fiara is"— made in the third person, singclar, because William^ its nominative, 
hy and agrees with William, according to 
i Rule YIII. A verb mmst agree with Us nominative <jase in rmmiber and person. 

(2.) Discreet belongs to William, by Rule IV. 
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Q. What docs the word indicaiivc mean ? 

108. Declaring or showing, 

Q. When I say, " William has studied/* I declare some fact : ia what mood, 
then, shall we class Jim diidied ? 

169. In the indicative mood. * 

Q. When I say, " Has William studied ?" the only difference between this 
phrase and the fori>going consists in a change in the order of the words, so as to 
show that a question is asked : ^a what mood, then, shall we call Jms William 
dtudied ? 

170. Indicative mood. 

Q. What, then, is the indicative mood used for ? 

171. The indicative mood is used for asserting, indicating 
or declaring a thing, or asking a question. 

Q. In what mood is, " They do sing?" Why ? (171.) 
Q. What does the word tense mean ? 

1 72. Tense means time. 

Q. What does j3r/55e?i^ mean? 

173. Present means now. 

Q. When I say, " The bird sings," I mean that the bird .sings now : is what 
tense, then, is «;i^« ? 

174. In the present tense. 

Q. What, then, is the present tense used for? 

175. The present tense is used to express what is now 
taking place. 

Q. In what tense is, " The dog runs ?" Why ? (175.) 

Q. " James wrote." "James has written."* These phrases denote what is 
pa{ t : in what tense are they ? , 

176. In the past tense. 

Q. What does the vord future mean ; as, "At some future time ?" 

177. Future means yet to come. 

Q. In what tense are the phrases, " I will come," " I shall have come ?" 

178. In the future tense. 

Q. Hoyr many grand divisions of time do there appear to be, and what are 

they ? ' 

179. Three — the present, past, and future. 

Q. When I say, " John wrote," is the action here spoken of pwt and finished? 

180. It is. 

Q. What does imperfect mean ? 

181. Unfinished, or incomplete. 

Q. " John was writing when I saw him." This denotes an action unfinished 
in past time, and corresponds with what is usually denominated in Latin the im- 
perfect tense : hence the origin of the name selected by English grammarians to 
• denote action past and finished; a term no<; at all signiticant of an action finished 
in past time : what, then, does the imperfect tense express ? 

182. The imperfect tense expresses what took place in 
past time, however distant. 
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Q. ** Peter wrote yesterday, and has written to-day." Here both acts of 

writing are past and fiiiiilied; "but vvliicb bus more iiDiuediate reference to the 
present time V 

183. TLis written. 

Q. To distingnisb this tense from the iraperfect„ grammarians hare called it- 
the perfect tense : w^at, then, will the peri.:ct tenss ejtpress? 

184. The perfect tense expresses what has taken place, 
and also conveys an allasion to the present time. 

Q. " James had read before I wrote." Here both acts are past and finished; 
which took place first ? 

185 The act of reading. 

Q. What does the word pluperfect mean ? 

186. More than the perfect. 

Q. What tense, then, shall we call, " James had read ?" 

187. The pluperfect tense. 

Q. What, then, does the pluperfect tense express? 

188. The pluperfect tense expresses what had taken 
place at or before some past time mentioned. 

Q. "John will come.'* T'his, you know, was called the future t«Dse : can 
you tell me why ? 

189. Because it implies time to come. 

Q. What, then, does the future tense express? 

1 90. The future tense expresses what will^ take place 
hereafter. 

Q. " I shall have learned my lesson by noon." Here, an action isTto take 
place at a future time specified or mentioned; and since we already hare one 
future -tense, we will call that the first, and this the second future tense : what, 
then, will the second future tense express ? 

191. The second future expresses what will have taken 
place at or before some future time mentioned. 

Q. What does synopsis mean ? 

192. A concise and general view. 

Q. I will now present ^ou with a synopsis of all the different tenses, illus- 
trated by the verb learn : will you repeat it V 

SYNOPSIS. ^ 

19S. Pr«8. Unsej I learn, or do learn. 

Imp. Uns^, I learned, or did learn. 

Perf. tenscy I have learned. 

Mvp. tense, I had learned. ^ 

1st Fut. tense, I shall or will learn. 

td Fut, tense, ' I shall have learned. 

^^Tou shall next have the different variations of the foregoing verb, in 
•aeh tense of the indicative mood : these I w\^h you to study very carefully, that 
y©u may be able to ans^ver the questions which will then be asked you. 
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2S 



194. 



To learn. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PBE»BNT TENSK. 

Singular. Plural. 

1 Fers. I learn. ^ 1 P#r*. We learn. 

2 Pers. You learn. 2 Pers. You learn. 
8 Peri. He, she, or it learni. 3 iV*. They UarM. 

OR, 
When we wish to expreea energy or positiveneas, thus — 

Singular* Plural. 

1. I do learn. , 1. We do learn. 

2. You do learn. 2. You do learn. 

3. He does learn. 3. They do learn. 



Singular. 

1. I learned. 

2. You learned. 
8. He learned. 

Sing%Uar. 

1. I did learn. 

2. You did learn. 

3. He did learn. 

SingiUar. 

1. I have learned 

2. You have learned. 

3. He has learned. 



IMPBRFSCT TfiNSB. 



Plural. 



OR, 



1. We learned. 

2. You learned. 
8. They learned. 

Plural. 

1. We did learn. 

2. You did learn. 

3. They did learn. 



PBRFECT TBNgB. 



Plural. 

1. We have learned. 

2. You have learned. 
8. They have learned. 



Singular. 

1. I had learned. 

2. You had learned. 

3. He had learned. 



PLUPERTBCT TBK8B. 

Plural. 

1. We had learned. 

2. You had learned. 

3. They had learned. 

riRST PUTTRB TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall or will learn. 1. We shall or will learn. 

2. You shall or will learn. 2. You shall or will learn. 
8. He shall or will learn. 3. They shall or will learn* 

SECOND FITTURE TENSE. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I shall have learned. 1. We shall have learned. 

2. You will have learned. . 2. You will have learne^d. 

3. He will have learned. 3. They will have learned. 

%♦ For the benefit of those who choose to retain the second person singular, 
I given in former treatises, the following synopsis is inserted. 



Q. 



195. 2«? Pers. Sing. Prcs. Thou learnest or dost learn. 

2d Pers. Sing. Imp. Thou learnedst, or didst learn. 

2d Pers. Sing. Pof. Thou hast learned. 

2d Pers. Sing. Plup. Thou hadst learned. 

2d Pers. Sing. Ist Fut. Thou shalt or wilt learn. 

2d Pers. Sing. 2d. Fut. Thou wilt have learned. 
In what mood is, «' I learn ?" Why ? (in.) In what tense ? Why ? (175.) 
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la wlwit mooJ and tense is, ** lie learns V" " Wc learn V" " I did learn ?" " I 
have learned?" *' I had learned y" *' I shall or will learn?" "I shall have 
learned !-*" 

Q. In what person and number is, " I learn ?" " You learn ?" " W6 learn ?" 
** They had learned V" *' He shall learn ?" ** We had learned ? 

Q. What does the word auxilrary mean ? 

196. Auxiliary means helping. 

Q. In the phrase, " I will sing," ^oill, you perceive, is used to help form the 
ixiinTQ i^nsQ ox HUig : will is, therefore, called an auxiliary verb, and the verb 
»ing is reckoned the principal verb : what, then, are auxiliary verbs? 

197. Auxiliary verbs are those by the help of which are 
formed the different tenses, moods, &c., of the principal verbs. 

Q. The auxiliary verbs are not unfrequently denominated the signs of the 
tenses, because each tense has^ in general, an auxiliary peculiar to itself: what, 
then, is the sign of the second future V 

198. Shall or will have. 

Q. What is the sign of the first future ? 

199. Shall or will. 

Q. What is the sign of the pluperfect ? 

200. Had. 

Q. What is the sign, of the perfect ? 

201. Have. 

Q. What is the sign of the imperfect ? 

202. Did. 

Q. We can say, "I did strike yesterday," or, *' I struck yesterday?" how, 
then, can we tell when a verb is in the imperfect tense withou*rthe sign did ? 

203. If we can place yesterday after the verb, and make 
sense, it is in the imperfect tense. 

Q. What is the sign of the present tense? 

204. Do, or the first form of the verb. 

Q. From the foregoing, how many tenses does the indicative mood appear to 
have, and what are they ? 

205. Six- — the present, the imperfect, the perfect, the 
pluperfect, the first and second future tenses. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

** They have arrived.^^ 

206. They is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — 
personal; it always represents the same person — third 
person; it denotes the person spoken of — plural; it means, 
more than one — " Norn- he ; Poss. his ; Obj. him ; Plural. 
Nom. they" — made in the nominative case to have arrived, 
according to 

Rule VI. The nominative case governs the verb. 
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tlai^e arrived is a verb, a word that implies action or 
being — active; it implies action — intransitive; it does not 
admit of an object — indicative mood ; it simply indicates or 
declares a thing— perfect tense ; it expresses what has jufst 
taken place — " 1. 1 have arrived ; 2. You have arrived ; 3. 
He has arrived. Plural, 1. We have arrived; 2. You 
have arrived ; 3. They have arrived" — made in the THiJftb 
person plural, because its nominative they is, and agrees 
with it, according to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree with its nominative ease in 
number and person. 

EXERCISES IK PARSIITG COKtINUElD. 

1. • 

" They had come." " The sun has risen.^ 

" We did ffo." «* Dogs will fight." 

. ** The bird will return*" " Lions will roar." 

2. 

** James loves William .'' " Columbus discovered America." 

" Susan beats him." ** Piety promotes our happiness." 

*' I have beaten them." ** He wiU learn his lesson.^' 

'* She had beaten us." '* John did make great progress." 

" You shall assist htm." " They do study their lessons." 

*' It did disturb me." " Boys love sport." 

3. 

** Do I disturb you ?" " Shall I expect your assistance. 

''Didthey learn iheir lessons?'^ ''Will a virtuous citizen commit such' 

" Have thpy recited?" , . ' . (1.) acts?" . 

*' Does ttie insiructor tjet^th ij(ft? ' '' Have you found your knife V* 



XII. POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Q. What does, " He may write," imply ? 

207. Permiission or liberty to write. 

Q. What does, " He mtist write," imply ? 

208. Necessity of writing. 

Q. What does, ** He can write," imply ? 

209. Power or ability to write. 

Q. What does, " He should write," imply ? 

110. Duty or obligation to write. 

Q. What does, " He would write," imply ? 

211. Will or inclination to write. 

Q. What does the word potential mean ? ^ 

212. Able, or powerful. 

(1.) Adjective _ 
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26 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Q. In what mood, then, do grammariani reckon can karnf moif Ufn6e, and, 
also, miwf writCy shotUd write, Ac. r 

213. In the potential mood. 

Q. Why are all these different forms of l-epresentinjf actions considered to 
be in the potential mood, a name, as we have seen, pecuhar only to that form of 
the rerb which implies power? 

214. To prevent multi|dying moods to a great and almost 
numberless extent 

Q. What, then, does the potential mood imply ? 

215. The potential mood implies possibility, libe»ty, power, 
will, obligation, or necessity. 

Q. What are the signs of this mood ? 

216. May^ can, 7mL$% might, could, would^ 0.nd should. 

Q. What does the word conjugation mean ? 

217. Uniting, combining, or joining together i 

Q. Ton recollect that, in varying the verb, we joined the pronouns wilii it } 
hence, this exercise is called conjugation : what, then, do yoa nnder^tand'by th» 
conjugation of a verb t 

218. The conjugation of a verb is the reg»lar combina- 
tion and arrangement of its several moods, tenses^ ntunbers, 
and persons, 

219- Conjugation of the verb Learn^ 

POTENTIAL MOOD* 

PBBSBNT TENSE^ ^ . 4 

Sifigulftr. Plural. ^ 

1. I may, can, or must learn. 1. We may, can, or must learft. 

2. You may, can, or mast leam^ i" 8. Ton may, can, 6r must leatli. 

3. He may, can, or must learn. 3. They may, can, or must learn. 

IMPERFECT TEKSB4 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or should 1. We might, cotild, Would> or shOulcf 

learn. learn. ' 

2. You might, could, would, or should 2< You might, could, would, or thoxild 

learn. learn. 

8. He might, could, would, or should 3. They mij^t, c6tild, #owid,' or should 
learn. learn. 

PEBFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I may, Can, or must have learned. 1. We may, can, or must have learned. 

2. You may, can, or must have learned. 2. You may, can, or must hiivc learned. 

3. He may, can, or must have leaded. 3. Tl^ey may, can, or must have teamed 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

SingtUar. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or should 1. We might, could, would, or should 

have learned. have learned. 

2. You might, could, would, or should 2. You might, could, would, or should 

have learned. have learfied. 

8. He might, could, would, or i^ould 8. They might, could, would, or iAtim\4 
have learned* have learned. 
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Synopsis of ^ the Second Person Singular, with Thou. 

220. 

jPres. Thou mayst, capst, cr must lefM*D. 

Imp, Thoa mighist, couldst, woukUt, or ahouldst learn. 

Perf. Thou mayst, canst, or must have learned. 

Flvp. Thou mightst, couldst, woulddt, or shouldst haye- learned. 

Q. In what mood i3, " I may learn r* Why ? (216.) 

Q. Will you repeat the synopsis with J? tno'u f he? we? ye? you ? they? 

Q. In what mood, tense, number, and person, is, " I can learn ?** " You mar 
learn ?" ** You might assist ?" " They could have learned V* " He must study r* 

Q. In what mood and tense i^ " I have learned ?" ." He shall run ?" " Wil* 
liam did sing?" 

Q. Will yoa conjugate learn in the present tense, potential mood ? Will you 
conjugate love in the same mood, and imperfect tense ? Strihey in the perfect 
ten^e ? ComSy in the pluperfect tense ? 

Q. How many tenses has the potential mood ? 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
" He- may return,''^ 

221. He is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — 
PERSONAL : it invariably represents the same person — mascu- 
line GENDER ; it represents a male— third person ; it denotes 
the person spoken of — singular number ; it implies but one 
— and in the nominative case ; it denotes the agent — "Norn. 
Ae" — nominative case to may return, by 

Rule VI. The nominative case governs the verb. 

May return is a verb ; it iniplies action or being — active; 
it implies actipp-r-^NTRANsiTivE ; it does not admit an object 
after it— -potential mood; it implies possibility, liberty, &c. 
— present tense ; it denotes what may be now — ** 1. I may 
or can return ; 2. You may or can return; 3. He may or 
can return" — made in the third person, singular, because 
its nominative he is, with which it agrees, according to 

Rule VIL A verb must agree with its nominative case in 
number and person, * 

t EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

"1. 

** He may conie.** " Boys may learn arithmetic." 

** He might retire.** " The wind may have shaken the trees.** 

" John can assist me." " Th« lady could have procured her 

** William must obeyhis instructor." fan." 

** We may have erred." " James may catch tjie thief.'* 

" John's father would gO.'* " They might learn.** 

2. 

" I ^0 rejoice." " The committee will visit the school." 

'* We tio learn/*' " "An idle bojr will-find povertj^." 

" John will resume his task." "An industrious boy will be rich.** 
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Xin. CONJUGATION OP THE NEUTER VERB 
To be. 

% 

222. When I say, ** I am at home,^ you know that am is a verb, because it 
implies being or existence ; and since to he means to exists the yerb am has beeo 
called the verb to he. 

22«. INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Singular. 
1. I am. 


I. We are. 


Plural. 


2. You are. 


2. You are. 


, 


Z. He is. 


8. They are. 




Sinatdaar. 
1. I was. 


IMPEUFKCT TENSE. 

1.4 We were. ' 


Plural. 


2. You were. 


% You weir«. 




S. He was. 


3. Tb^ywere. 




SingyJiar. 


PBEFECT TENSE. 


JPlural. 


1. I have been. * * 


1. We had been. 




2. You have been. 


2. You had been. 




S. He had been. 


8. They had been. 




SinguUtr. 
1. I had been. 


rLrPERFBCT TENSE. 

1. We had been. 


Plural. 


2. You had been. 


2. You had been. 




8. He had been. 


8. They had been. 




Singular, 


FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 


Plural. 


1. I shall or will be. 


1. We shall or wUl be. 


2. You shall or will be. 


2. You shall o^ will be. 


8. He shall or wUl be. 


8, They shall or will'be. 


Singvlar, 


SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 


Plwal. 


1. I shall have been. 


1. We shall have been. 


2. You will have been. 


%. You will have been. 


8. He will have been. 


8. They will have l)eep. 




POTENTIAL MOOD. 


. • 


Singviar. 


FRBSEIJT TENSE. 


Plural. 


I, I may, can, or must be. 


1. We may, can. 


or must be. 


a. You may, can, or must; be 


2. You may, can, 


or must be^ 


8. He may, can, or must be. 


8. They may, can 


, or must be. 


Singular. 


IMPERFECT TBN9B. 


Plural. 


1. I might, could, would, 


or should 1. We might, could, wquld, o 



be. 
2. You might, could, would, or should 

be, 
§. He might, could, would, or should 



be. 

2. You might, could, would, or should 
bf . * 

3. They might, could, would, or [^oul4 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 


ff 


iV«. Thou, art. 


Pres, 


hwp. Thou wast. 


Imp, 


Pei'f. Thou hast^been. 




FL'wp, Thou hadst been. 


i^/. 


\8t Fut. Thou Shalt or wilt be. 




^d Fvt. Thou wilt have been. 


Flap. 
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PBBFBCT TENSB. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I majy^cauy or must have beeb. 1. We may, can, or must have been. 

2. You may, can, or must have been. 2. You miEiy, can, or must have been. 
8. He may, can, or must have been. S. They may, can, or must have been. 

PLUPEETECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural, , 

1. I might, could, would, or should have 1. We might, Qould^ wpuld, or should 

been. have been. 

2. You might, could, would, or should 2. You might, could, would, or should 

have been. , have been. 

8. He might, could, would, or should 8. They might, could, would, or should 
have been. have been. 

224. Synopsis of the Second Person Singular^ with Thou. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 
Thou mayst, canst, or must be. 
Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, 

or shouldst be. 
Thou nrayst, canst, or must have 
been. 
Flap. Thou mightst, couldst, would8t» 
or shouldst have been. 

XIV. QUE*riONS ON THE FOREGOING CONJUGATION. 

Q. Why is am a verb ? (158.) What is it sometimes called ? (222.) Why is 
it so called? (222.) 

Q. Will you give the synopsis of the verb to be with /through the indicatiye 
mood ? 

Q. Will you conjugate am in the present indicative ? Imperfect? Perfect ? 
Pluperfect? 1st Future? fid Future? Present Potential? Imperfect? Perfect? 
Pluperfect? 

Q. In what mood, tense, number, and person, is, " I am ?" " Am I *'* ** You 
were?" ** I have been?" " Have you been ?" " He may or can be?" " We should 
be?" " He may have b^en ?" " TJiey should bare been ?" " Thou shouldst havJ' 
been ?" " Thou mayst be ?" 

Q. Will you repeat the synopsis with thou ? 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
" The girls were industrious.^ 

225. Were is a verb ; it implies action or being — neuter; 
it is neither active nor passive, simply expressing being — 
INDICATIVE MOOD ; it simply indicates or declares a thing — 
IMPERFECT TENSE ; it cxpresses past time — " 1. 1 was ; 2. You 
were; 3. He was. rlur, 1. We were; 2. You were; 3. 
They were, or girls were" — made in the third person PXiC- 
RAL, because its nominative girls is, with which it agrees, 
agreeably to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree with its nominative case in 
number and person. '. + 
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Industrious is an adjective, a word joined with a nonn to 
describe it — ** industrious, more industrious, most industrious'* 
— in the positive degree ; it describes, without any compari- 
son — and belongs to the noun girls, according to 

Rule IV. Adjectives belong to. the nouns which they describe* 

^^ Fojr the axtd ^rls, apply Rules III. and VI. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 
*' WiUfam ia attentiv«." " Am I young?" 

" John is studious." *' Was I wroi;^?" 

" We are jealous." ** Have we been wicked ?" 

" Thou art dutiful." " Were they penitent V* 

•* Mary has been intelligent." ** Washington was patriotic." 

, ** The boys will h^rebeen dutiful." " Columbus was lenterprising.** 

<» Their estate was small." " My wife's mother ia sick." 



XV. OF THE ADVERB. 

Q. ' When I say, " The bird flias swiftly," I do not mean by »wiftly to describe 
bird : what ddes swiftly describe ? 

226t The manner of flying. 

Q. iTo what part of speech is swiftly }6\nQ& in the phrase, " The bird fliea 
45wiftly?" ' 

227. To the yerb fiies. . . , 

Q. What does the word adverb signify ? 

228. Joined to a verb. 

Q. What, then, shall we call all such words as swiftly ? 

229. Adverbs. 

(j.' " John runs r^ry swiftly.^' Which word here de«eriJ)eS or fthows how 
swiftly John runs ? 

330. Very. 

Q. What is the word very called, and all such words as qualify or describe 
adverbs? 

23U Adverbs.. . , 

Q. " Industrious, more in^strious, most indiuitrious." What are vwre and 
most called here, and wTjiy ? . 

232: Adverbs, beoause they describe or qualify adjectives. 

Q, From the foregoing particulars, what appears to be a proper disfinition of 
adverbs? 

23f8. Adverbs are words joined to verbs, adjectives, and 
other adverbs, to qualify or describe them. 

Q. " John visits me often, but Thomas oftener.** In this example, wc 9%e 
that adverbs may he compared : will you, thcrefdre, compart s^an ?. 

234. " Soon, «ooner, soonest." 
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Q» WU4 you compare mw^ ? 

235. " Wisely, more wisely, mo9t wisely." 

Q. How do adverbs ending in ly appear to be compared? 

236. By the adverbs wore and most. 

Q. Will yon in this manner compare admaraUy 7 fiMahhf ? 

Q. Many adverbs are compared like adiectives ot one syllable^ M 99»n ab^e; 
but there is a very considerable number, the comparison of whieh is not regula- 
ted by any general rule. The following list embraces adverbs variously^ com- 
pared: will you repeat; the comparative and superlative of eacb> as I nameike 
positive ? 

237. Positive, Comparatim, Sv^trlathf*. 

Often, oftener, bftenest. 

Much) more, most. 

Well, better, besti 

8ooA, sooner, seonesiv 

Justly, more justly, most joiliy^ 

Wisely^ more wisely, most wiiiiy^r 

Justly^ less justly, least jsustiy^ , 

Badly, or ill, worse, worst. 

288. NoTBi — Adverbs, tbo«i|^<very numerous, Inay nevertheless be reduced 

to a few classes. You will now read with attention the following Ust, and I will 

then ask you some questions respeeftinlg eitoh elaeM. 

1. Of wMmJ«:/ i^s."* Once, twi^e, thrice," Ao. , 

2. Oi ordf\: as, "First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, fifthly, lastly, finally/' 4c. 
8. df place: as, "Here, there, wherci elsewhere, anywhere, somewhere> no- 
where, hence, thence, whitnersoever," &Ci 

4. Of iiMKSi, , 'v , 

Of tvmepretwi: as, " Now, to-dayj" ke, , 

Of time vast : as, *' Already^ before, lately, yesterday, hereiofbt^, hitlierto, 
long since, long ago," &c. 

Of UtM to come : as, " To-morrow, not yet, hereafter^ henceforth; hehcefor- 
ward, by and by, instantly, presently, immediately, straightways," &c. 

Of tims indefirdite : as, " Oft, often, oftimes, of'ten times, sometimes, soon, sel- 
dom, daily, weekly^ monthly, yearly, always, when, then, ever, never, again,'i Ac. 

5. Of quantity : as, " AfUchj little, sufficiently, how much, how great, enough, 
abundantly," &t. \' ■ 

6. Oi mattner or quality: as, "Wisely, foolishly, justly, unjustly, quickly, 
slowly," t&Q. Adverbs of quality are the most numerous kind; ana they are 
generally formed by adding the termination ly to an adjective or participle, or 
changing le into ly : as^ " Bad^ badly; cheerful, cheerfully ; able, ably \ admirable, 
admirably." 

7. Of doiibt : as, ** Perhaps, peradventure, possibly, perchance." 

8. Of aj^rmation : as, " Verily, truly, undoubtedly, doubtless, Certainly, y%a, 
yes, surely, indeed, really^" Ac. 

9. Of TteffdEtion : as, " Kay, no, not, by no means, not at all, in no wise," &c. 

10. Of interrogation : as, " How, why, wherefore, whether," Ac 

11. Oi comparison : as, "More, most, better, best, worse , worst, less, least, 
very, almost, little, alike," Ac 

When a preposition suffers no change, but becomes an adverb merelr by its 
application : as, when %ve say, " He rides about ;'^ " He was near falling,; . , ** But 
do not after lay the blime on me." 

There are also some adverbs, which are composed of nouns, and the letter ci 
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tts«d instead of ait on, ke. : as, '' Aside, athirst, afoot, ahead, asleep, aboard/ 
ashore, abed, aground, afloat." 

Q. Will you nanle two adverbs of number? two of order? two of place? two 
of time present? two of time past? two of time to come? two of time indefinite? 
two of quantity? two of manner or quality? two of doubt? two of affirmation? 
two of negation ? two of interrogation ? two of comparison ? 

Q. Adjectives describe as well as adverbs : how, then, can you tell one from' 
the other? ' 

239. Adjectives describe nouns, but adverbs describe or 
qualify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs. 

Q. This fact should be remembered ; you shall, therefore have it in the form 
of a rule : will you repeat it? 

RULE IX. 

Adverbs qualify verbs, a^fjectives, and other adverbs, 

Q. From had we form the adverb hadlp : how, then, may a large class of ad- 
verbs be formed ? 

240. By adding ly to adjectives. 

Q. Will you in this manner form an. adverb from wiss? from ^eai? from 
Hnful? 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

*' The bird sings sweetly. ^^ 

241. Sweetly is an adverb, a word used to qualify a verb 
adjective, or other adverb ; in this example it qualifies the 
verb 5mg-^, agreeably to 

Rule IX. Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, and ' other 
adverbs. 

4^* i{?^«, d»^ and YA« arc parsed as before. ' 

j , , BXBBCISIBS IN PARSINP CONTlNUBO. , . 

Adv&r^s /[udH^j/vtig verbs, 
" The soldiers marched sloWly." . ** They will return soon." 

" The girls sing delightfully." . ** TJ^e boys ^rite admirably.'* 

** Henry improves rapidly." ** Susan dances elegantly^'*' 

-** He was very attentive." " James is more studious," * 

" John is quite busy." " Walter is most studious." 

* William is really studious." " Ellen is less happy." 

Adverbs quaUfyvnJg verbs and otJier adverbs. 
** You learn grammar very well." " James writes most elegantly." 

** The boys write too fast." " I will assist you most cheerfully." 

*' He will come much oftener." 

Adverbs promisenouslAf used. 
" He has read once." *' John is not happy." ' 

" I will first remind you." " Whither shall I fly ?" 

** I saw him yesterday." " My brother scn^ds me the paper month- 

'* I have eaten sufficiently." ly.** 
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XVI. OF THE PREPOSITION. 



Q. To say, •' The cider is — the cellar," 
form me what would make sense *? 



would make no sense : can you in- 



243. "The cider is in the cellar," 

the little word in after cider is, and. before c4Ua)'y the sentence 



Q . 
is rendere 



By placinj^t 

d complete: what olSce, then, does m perform? 



Among 
around 


at 

by 


umidst 


below 


uthwart 


betrreep 


after 


ben«*ath 


about 


behind 


against 


betwixt 


across 


beside 


above , 


beyond 


according to 


before 



243. It connects words, and thereby shows^ the relation 
between them. 

Q. What does the yv ovd pj-epoiition mean ? 

244. Flaced before, , 

Q. What, then, may those words like in be called, ag they are placed before 
other words to connect them with words pfecfeding? 

246. Prepositions. 

Q. What then are prepositioiis ? 

246. Prepositions are words used to connect words, and 
thereby show the relation between them. 

24Y. List of the princijjal Prepositioiis. 

throughout 
touching 
up 
upon 
under 
underneath 
unto 
witii 
within 
without 
Q. Will yoii mention the prepositions beginning with a ? with J^ ti^ d'f m? 
/? if n? 0? r? t? u? to? 6 s> . . ». #f 

Q. Will you now repeat. all the prepositions? 

Q. Do we say, "He works for I/' or, " He works for me" ? 

Q. In what case is me ? (127.) 

Q. What case, then, follows prepositions? 

248. The objective <?ase. 

Q. This fact is of sufficient importance to constitute a rule : will you there- 
fore, repeat ' 

KULS X. 

Prepositions govern the ohjective case. 

EXERCISES U l>ARSINa. ' 

** John found his hat in the road,^* 

249. In is a preposition, a word used to connect words,' 
and show the relation between them; it here shows the rela- 
tion between hat and 7^oad. 

Road is a noun ; it i% a name — common ; it is a general 
name — neuter gender ; it is neither male nor female — third 
i>ERRON ; it is spoken of —singular number ; it means but one 

5 



concerning 


near 


down 


of 


except 


off 


excepting 


on 


for 


over 


from 


out of 


in 


respecting 


into' 


to 


Instead of 


towards 


notwithstanding 


• through 
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—OBJECTIVE CASE ; it is the object of the relation denottd by 
the preposition in, and governed by it according to 
Rule X. Prepositions govern the objective case* 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

'* John ran through the honse into the *' I will seach the house diligently fof 

garden " ' him." 

** We hav»* deceived him to our sor- " We might learn the lesson beforer 

YQyf " them." 

«' We came in season.". " According to my impression, he is in 
" You study grammar for your improve- lault." ,. , . ^ ^ 

ment in language." ** Notwithstandmg his poverty, he was 
" From virtue to vice the progress is the delight of his acquaintances.' 

gradnal." " On all occasions she behaved with 
'•They travelled into France through propriety." 

j4ly " " Of his talents we might gay much." 

" He lives within his income." "We may expect a calm after a 
«' Without the eld of charity, he lived storm." 

very comfortably by his industry." 



XVII. OP THE CONJUNCTION. 

Q. When I say, *' John his book," the sense, you perceive, is incomplete* 

Can you put a word into the blank which will complete the sense ? 

250. " John reads his book." 

Q. Can you inform me what the foregoing eipression is called ? 

251. A sentence. 

Q. What, then, is a sentence ? 

252. A collection of words, forming a complete sense. 

Q. " Life is short." This expression is called a sentence : can you tell m«r 
what kind, and why ? 

253. It is a simple sentence, because it makes sense, and 
has but one nominative and one verb. 

Q. What does the term compound mean ? 

254. It means composed of two or more things* 

Q. " Life is short, and art is long." This sentence is made up of two simpU 
Bcntences : what, therefore, may it be called V 

255. A compound sentence. 

Q. What, then, is a compound sentence ? 

256. A compound sentence contains two or more simple 
sentences connected together. 

Q. What does the term conjunction signify ? 

257. Union or joining together. 

Q. In the compound sentence, ** John writes, and Williatft learns," the sim- 
ple sentences are joined together by the word onc^; what word, then, m&j and 
he called ? 

258. A Conjunction. 



* The remaiuing words are parsed as before. 
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Q. The king and queen are an amiable pair." In this sentence, words and 
not sentences are connected by and : can you point out the words so connfected ? 

259. King fvnd queen. 

Q. From the foregoing particulars, what appears to bo the use of the con- 
junction ? 

260. A conjunction is used to connect words and sen- 
tences together. 

Q. When I say, " Five and four are nine," what do I mean ? 

201. Five added to four make nine. 

Q. What, then, is implied by and J 

262. Addition. 

Q. When I say, " I will gOf if you will accompany me," what does the con- 
Junction if imply V 

263. Condition or suppositioti. 

Q. What does the word copulativi mean ? 

264. Uniting, joining, or linking together. 

Q. Andy iff &c. are called copulative conjunctions : can you tell me why ? 

265. Because a copulative conjunction connects or con- 
tinues a sentence by expressing an addition, a supposition, 
a cause, &c. 

Q. The following are the principal conjunctions of this class : will you repeat 
them ? 

206. ** And, both, because, besides, for, if, provided, since, 
t^en, tlmt, therefore, wherefore." 

Q. When I say, "James and John will come," I mean both will come; but 
whea I say, ** James or John will come," what do I mean ? 

267. That either James or John, one of them, will come, 

Q. Are the words in this sentence, then, joined or disjoined ? 

268. Disjoined. 

Q. What word is it that expresses the disjoining? 

269. Or. 

Q. What part of speech is or ? 

270. Conjunction. 

Q. What does the word dujwneti'^e mean ? 

271. Disjoining or separating. 

Q. What kind of a conj*anction, then, shall we call $r ? 

272. A disjunctive conjunction. 

Q. " James will come, but Henry will not." Here the two clauses of the 
sentence are opposed to each other in meaning, and the word bvt separates these 
two clauses : what, then, does this word imply i 

273. Opposition of meaning. 

Qi From the foregoing, what appearB to be the use of the disjunctive coii- 
junction? » 
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274. The coirjunction disjunctive connects sentences, by 
expressing opposition of tneaning in various degrees. 

Q. The following are the principal conjunctions of this class : will you repeat 
them? 

275. "But, than, though, either, or, as, unless, neither, nor, 
less, yet, notwithstanding." ' 

Q. Prepositions, you recollect, connect words, as well as conjunctions; how, 
then, can you tell the one from the other? 

276. Prepositions show the relation between words, but 
conjunctions express an addition, a supposition, a cause, or 
an opposition of meaning. 

^. ** He and she write." In what case is A« ? tilu ? 

'4. The pronouns ?te and she, you perceive, are both in the same case, ancj 
connected by the conjunction (z«<i^ .• when, then, may nouns and pronouns be 
connected ? ; 

277. Wh6n ttey are in the same case. 

Q. " She will sing and dances." How may this sentence be corrected ? 

278. "She will sing and dance." ^ 

Q. Tn what mood and tense is, " She %Vill sing?" 

Q. To say, *' She dance," is incorrect; danc£y then, in this example, cannot 
be in the present tense : will you, then, inform me what "She will sing and dance" 
ineans, when fully expressed ? 

279. " She will sing and she wnll dance." 

Q. Here will dance is in the future tense, as well as will sing :. when, then, 
may verbs, in general, be connected ? 

280. When they are in the same mood and tense. 

Q. From the foregoing particulars, what appears to be the rule for the use of 
conjunctions, in connecting words? 

RULE XL 
Conjunctions usually connect verbs of the same mood and 
tense y and nouns or pronouns of the same case, 

EXERCISES IN PARSING, 
" Joh7i assists his father and mother.^^ 

281. And is a conjunction, a word chiefly used to connect 
words and sentences— copulative; it connects father and 
mother. 

Mother is a noun ; it is a name— common ; it is a general 
name — feminine gender ; it is the name of a female — third 
PERSON ; it is spoken of — singular number ; it means but one' 
— and it is one of the objects of assists, and is, therefore, in 
the OBJECTIVE CASE, and connected v^iih father by the con- 
junction and, according to 

Rule XI. Conjunctions usually connect verbs of the same 
mood and tense, and nouns or pronouns of the same case. 
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EXERCISES IN PARSINCh CONTIISUED. 

I will reward him and them at some " She reads well, dances (8.) elegantly, 

future time'." ■ and plays admirably on )the piano- 

/* We in vain (1.) look for a path between forte." 

virtue and vice." *! Intemperance destroys the mind and 

*' Repjoof eithei: hardens or softens its benumbs the senses of man." 

object." " You may read this sentence first,and 

" In the morning of lif^, we eaojerly pur- then parse it." 

sue pleasure,but oftentimes meet (2.) f He has equal knowljedge, but inferior, 

with sad disappointments." judgment." 

** A good scholar never mutters nor dis- " John rises early in the morning, and 

obeys his instructor." pursues his studies." 



XVm. OF INTERJECTIONS. 

Q. When I exclaim, " Oh ! I have ruined mj friend," **Alas! I fear for life," 
which words here appear to be thrown in between the sentences, to express 
passion or feeling? . 

282. Oh! Alas! 

Q. What does inUrJectwn ipean ? 

283. Thrown betweev. 

Q. What name, then, shiiH we give such words as <?A .' alas ! kt. ? 

284. Interjections. 

Q. What, then, are interjections? 

285. Interjections are words thrown in between the parts 
pf sentences, to express the passions or sudden feelings of 
the speaker. 

LIST OF INTERJECTIONS. 

1. Of «irn4BtnesB or griff ; zBy^^Ol oh! alas! ah!" 

2. Of wonder ; as, *'Beally ! strange!" 

3. Of calling ; as, "Halloo! ho! hem!" 

4. Of attention ; as. Behold! lo! hark!" 

h. Of difguet ; as, " Fob ! fy ! fudge ! away !" 

ft. Of siUnce ; as, "Hush! hist!" 

7. Of conternpt; as, "Pish! tush!" 

8. Of saluting ; as, "Welcome! hail!" 

Q. Will you examine the foregoing list, and then name an interjection of 
grief? One of wonder? One of calling ? One of attention? One of disgust ? 
One of silence? One of saluting? 

Q. How may an interjection generally be known? 

286. By its taking an exclamation point after it. 

IIXERCISES IN PARSING. 

^ Ok ! I have alienated my friend.^^ 

(1.) In vain means the same as vainly. It may, therefore,, be called an adver- 
bial pnrase, qualifying hok, by Rule IX. 

(2.) Meet agrees with we understood, and is, therefore, connected wiihpursve 
by the conjunction My according to Rule XI. 

(3.) Dances undplavs both agree with sTiCy understood, and kre, therefore con- 
nected, the former with readSy and the latter with dmceSf by Rule XI. ' 
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287. Oh Is an interjection, a word used to express passion 
or feeling. 

• Tbe remaining words are parsed as before. 



EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 
♦* Oh ! I must g'o and see (J.) my dear ** Strange ! I did not know ypu.^ 

father before (2.) he dies." " Hush ! our in.structe» isattufi door.** 

'* We eagerly pursue pleasure, but, alas ! ** ISy \ how angry he is !" 

we often mistake the road to its (3.) 

enjoyment." 



CI.) The sense is, "I must go, and I must see;" the verb m«, then, agree* 
with /, understood, and is, therefore, connected with rmtst go^ according ta 
Rule XI. 

(2.) Before, an adverb. 

\o.) Apply, first, Rule V. ; then, Rule I. 
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CRITICAL REMARKS. 

XIX. ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

288. English Grammar teaches us to speak and write th^ 
English language correctly. 

289. Grammar is divided into four parts, namely, 

290. 1. Orthograpjiy, 3. Synta-t, 
2. Etymology, 4. Prosody. 



XX. OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 

291. Orthography includes a knowledge Of the naturi^ 
?ind power of letters, and teaches how to spell words cor- 
rectly. This part of grammar is usually learned from 
spelling-books arid dictionaries* , 

292. Orilwgraphy means word-making or spelling. 



XXI. OP ETYMOLOGY. 

293. Etymology teaches how to form, from all the words 
in the English language, several grand divisions or sorts^ 
commonly called Parts of Speech. 

294. It includes a knowledge of the meaning and use of 
words — also their different changes and derivations. 

295. Etymology signifies the origin or pedigree of words. 



XXII. OF SYNTAX. 

296. Syntax teaches hov/ to arrange or forfn \vqf*ds iritcf 
sentences correctly; 
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297. It includes a knowledge, of the rules of composition, 
formed from the practice of the best writers and speakers. 

298. SrjiUax signiReii ari-angin <^ or placitig together; or, 
as used in grammar, sentence-making. 



XXIII. ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX COMBINED. 

299. The words of the English language are usually 
divided into nine sorts, commonly called Parts of Speech, 
namely, 

NOUN, PRONOUX, PREPOSITION, 

ARTICLE, VERIJ/ CONJUNCTION^, 

ADJECTIVE, ADVERB, INTERJECTION. 



XXIV. OF NOUNS. 

300. A noun is the name of any person, place or thing ; 
as, man, Richmond, knije, 

301. Nouns are of two kinds, proper and common. 

Common nouns are general names ; that is, they are names comnibn to all in- 
dividuals of the same tind or sort ; as, house^ citijy river. 

S02. Proper nouns are particular names ; that is, thej are the names of par- 
ticular individaiils of the same kind or sort ; as, George^ i^hreveparty Louisiana. 

303. When proper names have an article placed before them, thej are used 
as common names ; as, " lie is the Cicero of his age." 

004. When a proper noun admits of a plural, it becomes a common noun ; 
as, '*The twelve Cr.svTr.f," or, ** The seven J«/7if.s<?6f." This iri. obvious /rom the 
fict, that a proper name is, in its nature, descriptive of one object only, and, 
therefore, essentially singular. Accordingly, the nouns Spaniard, European^ 
American^ kc. are common nouns, as well as their plurals, SjmnardSy Europeaji4y 
Americans y <&c. * 

805. Common nouns may also be used to signifv individuals, by the addition 
of articles or pronouns ; as, *' The hoy is studious ;''' " That girl is 'discreet." 

306. When a noun signifies manyy it is called a noun of multitude, or a col- 
lective noun ; as, *• The 'peopUy^ ** The army" 

307. Abstract signifies taken, from: hence an abstroct noun is the name of a 
quality abstracted from its substance ; as, Jcnowledgey goodnessy virtue, &c. 

308. To nouns belong person, gender, number and case. 



XXV. PERSON. 
SOO. When any person, in speaking, introduces his own 



*Sp^ln is the proper ftame of a country, and Spaniard has, by some gram- 
tnarians, been called tne proper name of a people ; but the latter is a generic, 
term, chnracterizing any one of a great number of persons, in their connexion' 
with J^pain.- £ncirhpo:dla. 
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name, it is the first person; as, ''I, James, of the city of 
Shreveport, do give," &c. 

3,10. The name of the person spoken to, is the second 
person ; as, " James, come to me." 

311. The name of the person or thing spoken of, or about, 
is the third person ; as, " James has come." 



XXVL GENDER, 

312. Gender is the distinction of sex. 

313. Nouns have four genders — the masculine, the fem- 
inine, the common, and the neuter. 

314. The masculine gender detiotes the names of males; 
as man^ boy^ &c. 

315. The feminine gender denotes the names of females; 
as, woman^ girl, ' 

316. The common gender denotes the names of such ani- 
mals as may be either male or female ; as, pannty bird, 

317. The neuter gender denotes the names of objects 
which are neither males nor females ; as, chair^ table. 

518. Some nouns, naturally neuter, do, bj a fip:ure of speech, as it is called, 
become masculine or feminine ; as when we say of the sun, '* Jh is setting," and 
of a ship, *' She sails well," &c. 

519. The English language has three methods of distinguishing sex, viz : 

319-1. By different words ; as, 



Male. 


Female. 


Bachelor, 


Maid. 


Boar, \ 


Sow. 


Boy, 


Girl. 


Brother, 


Sister. 


Buck, 


Doe. 


Bull, 


Cow. 


Bullock or } 
Steer, f 


Heifer. 


Cock, 


Hen. 


Dog, 


Bitch. 


Drake, 


Duck. 


Earl, 


Countess. 


Father, 


Mother. 


Friar, 


Nun. 


Gander, 


Goose, 


Hart, 


Boe. 


Horse, 


Mare. 


G 





Male. 
Husband, 

Lord, 

Man, 

Jf aster, 

Milter, 

NepView, 

Ham, 

Singer, 

Sir, 

Sloven, 

Son, 
, Sta.cc, 
i Uncle, 
i Wizard, 



Female, 

Wife. 

Queen. 

Lass. 

Lady. 

"Woman. 

Mistress. 
Sprtwnen 
A'lece. 
Kwe. 
( Songstress or 
\ Siny^er. 
Madam. 
Slut. 

Daughter. 
Hind. 
Aunt. 
^Vitch. 
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)19-S. Bj a difr«renc« of termination ; ai, 



' 2£aU.' 


F^maU, 1 


Ifal*. 


FimnU. 


Abbott, 


Abbess. 


Enchanter, 


Enchantretf. 


Actor, 


Actress. 


Executor, 


Executrix. 


Administrator, 


Administratrix. 


God, 


Goddess. 


Adulterer, 


Adulteress. 


Governor, 


Govern eii. 


Ambassador, 


Ambassadress. 


Heir, 


Heiress. 


Arbiter, 


Arbitress. 


Hero, 


Heroine. 


Baron, 


Baron ness. 


Hunter, 


Huntress. 


Bridegroom, 
Benemctor, 


Bride. 


Host, 


Hostess. 


Benefactress. 


Instructor, 


Instructreii. 


Caterer, 


Cateress. 


Jew, 


Jewess. 


Chanter, 


Chantress. 


Landgrave, 


Landgravine, 


Conductor, 


Conductress. 


Lion, 


Lioness. 


Count, 


Countess. 


Marquis, 


Marchioness. 


Czar, 


Czarina. 


Mayor, 


Mayoress. 


Deacon, 


. Deaconess. 


Patron, 


Patroness. 


Duke, 


Duchess. 


Peer, 


Peeress. 


Elector, 


Electrcss. 


Poet, 


Poetess. 


Emperor 


Empress. 


Priest, 


Priestess. 


Prince, 


Princess. 


Sultan, 


j Sultaness. 
\ Sultana. 


Prior, 


• Prioress. 


Prophet, 


Prophetess. 


Tiger, 


Tigress.! 


Protector, 


Protebtress. 


Traitor, 


Traitress. 


Proprietor, 


Proprietress. 


Tutor, 


TutoressorTutrix 


Shepherd, 


Shepherdess. 


Viscount, 


Viscountess. 


Songster, 


Songstress. 
Sorceress. 


Votary, 


Votaress 


Sorcerer, 


Widower, 


' Widow, 


319-8. 


By prefixing a noun, pronoun, or adjective ; as, 


A cock- 


sparrow, 


A hen-sparrow, 


A man- 


servant. 


A maid-servant. 


A he-goat, 
A he-bear, 


A she-goat. 
A she-bear. 






A male child, 


A female child. 


Male descendants, 


Female descendant!. « 



XXVII. NUMBER. 

320. Number shows how many are meant, whether one 
or more. 

32 1 . Nouns have two numbers,the singular and the plural. 

322. The singular number expresses but one ; as, hoy. 
328. The plural number implies more than one ; as, hoys* 

324. Some nouns are used in the singular number only ; 
as, wheat J gold^ sloth, pride, dutifulness. . 

325. Other nouns are used in the plural number only ; 
as, bellows, scissors, lungs, riches, &c. 

326. Some nouns are the same in both numbers ; as, deer, 
sheep, swine. 

327. The plural number of nouns is regularly formed by 
adding 5 to the singular ; as, sing, dove, plur, doves. 
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828. The irregular mode of forming the plural is as follows : when the nona 
lingular ends in ar, cli soft, *A, or ««, we add £*to form the plural ; as, box^ lox4» ; 
churchy charclies ; lash^ lashes; JcisSy kisses. 

329. Nouns ending in/oryV, change these terminations into ves to form th« 
plural ; as, loaf^ leaves ; w%fey wives. 

330. When a noun singular ends in y, with a vowel before it, the plural ii 
formed regularly ; as, kei/y Iceys ; delay , delays ; valley, valleys. But if the y doea 
not have a vowel before it, the plural is formed by changing y into ies: as, fly, 

Jliet; beauty, beauties. 

331. The following nouns form their plurals not according to any general 
rules :*- 



Sing. 
Man, 
Woman, 
Child, 
Ox, 
Tooth, 
Foot, 
Goose, 



Plur. 
Men. 
Women. 
Children. 
Oxen, 
Teeth. 
Feet. 
Geese. 



Sifig. 
Mouse, 
Louse, 

Cow, 

Pennyi 

Die, 

Pea, 



Plur. 
Mice. 
Lice, 
j Cows or 
\ Kine. 
Pence, (1.) 
Dice, (2.) 
Peas, (3.) 



Sing. 
Fish, 
Cupful, 
Spoonful, 
Brother-in-law, 
Court-martial, ^ 

Brother, 



Plur. 

Fishes. (8.) 

Cupfuls. 

Spoonfuls. 

Brothers-in-law, 

Courts-martial. 
S Brothers or 
\ Brethren. 



832. Mathematics, metaphysics, pneumatics, ethics, politics, Ac. are reckoned 
either as singular or plural nouns. The same is equally true of means, alms, 
emends, i Antipodes, credenda, minuiice, literati, &c. are always plural. Bandit 
is now considered the singular of banditti. The noun news is always singular. 
Many nouns form their plurals according to the laws of the language from which 
they ar« derived. The following are of this class : 



Singular. 


. Plural. 


Antithesis, 


Antitheses. 


Appendix, 
Apex, 


Appendixes or 

Appendices. 

Apices. 


Arcanum, 


Arcana. 


Automaton, 


Automata. 


Axis, 


Axes. 


Beau, 


Beaux or Beaus. 


Basis, 


Bases. 


Calx, 


Calces. 


Cheruh 


i Cherubim or 


WUCl uu. 


\ Cherubs. 


Crisis, 


Crises. 


Criterion, 


Criteria. 


Datum, 


Data. 


Diaeresis, 


Diaereses. 


Desideratum, 


Desiderata. 


Eftluvium, 


EflQuvia. 


Eliipsis,^ 


Ellipses. 


Emphasis, 


Emphases. 


Encomium, 


Encomia or 
Encoiniums. 


Erratum, 


Errata. 



Singular. 
Genius, 
Genus, 
Hypothesis, 
Ignis fatUus, 

Index, 

Lamina, 
Magnus, 

Memorandum, 

Metamorphosis, 

Parenthesis, 

Phenomenon, 

Radius, 

Stamen, 

Seraph, 

Stimulus, 
Stratum, 
Thesis, 
Vertex, 

Vortex, 

XXVIII, CASE. 



Plural. 

Genii. (4.) 

Genera. 

Hypotheses. 

Ignes fatui. 
j Indices or 
I Indexes (5.) 

Laminae. 

Magi, 
j Memoranda or 
\ Memorandums. 

Metamorphoieg. 

Parentheses. 

Phenomena. 

Radii or Kadiu3ff» 

Stamina. 
\ Seraphim or • 
\ Seraphs, 

Stimuli. 

Strata. 

Theses. 

Vertices. 
N Vortices or 
\ Vortexes. 



333. Case means thq different state, condition, or relation 
which nouns have to other words in t he same sentence. 

(1.) Pennies when the coin is meant. (2.) Pies for coining. (3.) Peass and 
>A meaning quantities ; hui peas and>^^, 4en number is m^eantf '^ 

(4.) (rena^ when denoting atrial or imaginary spiritfe : aeniutes when <l..nn* 
mg persons of genius (5.) Inde^,.^h^n%Jii^gJ,nUr^^^^^^^ 
Uxii%',%ndtce$, when referring to algebraic quintitio.^ 
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334. IiiEng]ish,nounshave three cases — the «nommative, 
the possessive, and the objective. 

335. The nominative case is usually the a^ent or doer, 
and always the subject of the verb. . . 

r536. The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of; as, "John assists William:'^ 
here, John is the subject spoken of, or Ihc nominative case to the verb assists. 

337. The possessive case denotes possession, ownership, 
property, &c. ; as, '* William's book." This case may be 
distinguished from the other cases by the apostrophe or the 
letter s. 

338. A noun in th^ singular forms its possessive case by 
taking the apostrophe and the letters after it; as, "John's 
hat." 

339. Plural nouns usually form their possessive case sim- 
ply by taking the apostrophe ; as, "On eagles' wings." 

840. When the phiral of nouns does not end in s, they form their possessive 
case by takini^ both the apostrophe and the letter s ; as ^'^ Men's houses." 

041. When the singular ends in ss, the apostrophe only is added; as, "For 
goodnefis' sake :" except the noun wUneas ; as, " The witness's deposition." 

342. Nouns endins; in nee form the possessive by adding the apostrophe only ; 
as, "For co?urituce' sake:" because an additional s would occasion too much of 
the hissing sound, or increase the difficulty of pronunciation. 

343. The objective case denotes the object of an action 
or relation. 

844. In the sentence, "John strikes hina," 7w;72- is the object of the action 
denoted by cS?'/v7y5 ,• and in the sentence, *' He went from London to York,'* 
Vorb ia the object of the relation denoted by the preposition to. 

345. BECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

Plwal. 
Men. 
Men's. 
Men. 

RULE I. 

Th8 possessive case is governed by the following noun. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

^^ John's wife returned.''^ 

840. Johri's is a proper noun, of the masculine gender, the 
THIRD person, SINGULAR NUMBER, POSSESSIVE CASE, and gavcmed 
"by wife, by Rule I. 

Wife is a common noun, of the feminints gender, the third 
PERSON, singular NUMBER, afld NOMINATIVE CASE to retumed, 
by Rule VI. 

Returned is an intransitive verb, in the indicative mood, 





Slnffular. 


Plural. 


Slngvlar. 


Nominative case, 


Mother, 


Mothers. 


Man, 


Posscsdve crm, 


Slother's, 


Mothers'. 


Man's, 


Objective case, 


Mother, 


Mothers. 


Man, 
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IMPERFECT TENSE — " 1. I rctumed ; 2. You returned ; 3. He 
returned^ or wife returned" — madfe in the tiurd person, sin- 
gular, and agrees with wife^ Rule VII. 

MORE EXERCISES IX SYNTAX. 

** William's son has come." *' William's wife's sister remaiued in 

*' John's brother died." town." 

•* John makes (1.) boys' hats. " Rufus studied Johnson's Dictionary." 

*' John lost his knife." % *' Mary's bonnet is old." 

*' The boys neglected thcir-lessor.s." " Virtue's reward is sure." (2.) 

" Inteii^>erance ruins its votaries." *' Rura>'s hi.t is new." 

SENTENCES TO liE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

^^ Brothers estate.'*^ 

847. If you examine the foregoing example, you will find it difiicult to ascer- 
tain whether the estate is the property of one brother or more ; if of one only, 
an aJ>ostrophe should precede the a, thus; ** Brother's estate :" but if it belon«;s 
to more than one, an apostrophe should follow the «, thr.?-; *' Rrothers' estate." 
liistakes of this sort often occur; hence you perceive the importance in writing, 
of attending to the subject of grammar. 

" 3Ians' Jiappiness,^^ 

348. Incorrect, because mans' is in the possessive case, 
singular number, and, therefore, the apostrophe should be 
placed before the s, according to the observations above, 
and Art. 338, 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED, CONTINUED. 

*' Johns son departed." ** I discovered Marias faults." 

** Susans sister will learn." " Susan made little Harriets bonnet." 

" Charles task is too diihcult." " Johnson makes mens shoes." 
" I have read Willi's poem." 

EXERCISES TO BE WRITTEN.* 

349. Will yon write down two sentences, each containing a proper noun, 89 
for example, "William learns grammar"? One, containing a common noun? 
One, containing a noun of the third person singular? One, of the third person 
plural, and in the nominative case? One, having a noun of the second person 
singular and of the femininp gender? One, having a noun the name of some 
article of food ? One, having a noun the name of some quality ? One, having a 
noun of multitude ? One, having your own name associated with booh; as, " John 
Griscom's book" ? 



XXIX. OF ARTICLES. 

350. Articles are words put before nouns, to point them 
out, or to limit their meaning. 

351. There are two articles, a or aii, and the. 

352. A or an is called the indefinite article. 

(1.) Active-transitive verb. (2.)- Adjective, and belongs to reward^ by Rule IV. 
* Either on a slate or in a small manuscript book kept for the purpose. 
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353. The is called the definite article. 

854. The article a is called indefinite, because it means no particular person 
or thing; as ** a house," " a man," that is, any house, any man. The article t/t4 
is called definite, because it means some particular person or thing; as, **th4 
touse," ** t?ie man," meaning some particular house, some particular man. 

355. "A becomes cr/i before a vowel, and before a silent A/ as, "en acorn," 
** an hour." But if the A be sounded, the a only is used; as, *' a hand," "a 
heart :" except when the word before which the article is placed, has its accent 
on the second syllable ; as, ^mi heroic action," ** an historical account." 

856. Before words beginning with u long,''a is used instead of an; as, "a 
union," •* a university," ** a useful thing." 

857. A is also used for an before the word ontf, because, in pronouncing on#, 
we sound it as if written wun. 

358. The article a or an means one; as, " an ounce," ** a pound," that is, on* 
ounce, one pound. 

RULE 11. 

The indefinite article a or an belongs to nouns of the singular 

number. 

RULE m. 
The definite article the belongs to nouns in the singular or 

plural number, 

859. Exception. "When the adjectives feWy great many, dozen^ hundred, thou^ 
tand, Ac. come between the noun and article, the noun to which the indefinite 
article belongs, is'plural ; as, " a few men," " a great many men." 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" The bird pes swiftly r 

360. The is a definite article, land belongs to bird^ 
according to Rule III. 

Bird is a common noun, of the common gender, the third 
PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, and in the NOMINATIVE CASE to flies^ 
by Rule VL 

Flies is an active intransitive verb, indicative mood, 
present tense — " 1. I fly; 2. You fly; 3. He flies, or bird 
flies" — made in the third person, singular, and agrees 
with bird, by Rule VII. 

Swiftly is an adverb, qualifying flies, by Rule IX- 

EXEBCISES IN syntax CONTINUED. 

" The boys have arrived seasonably." " Children attend the school." 

'" Galileo iiivented the telescope." ** William founded a university." 

" The boy had an ulcer." ** The grass is green." 

*' William gave an historical account ** Farmers carry hay into the barn." 

(1.) of the transaction." ** The good scholar obeys his in- 
*' Columbus discovered the continent of structor." 

America." ^ ._ 

(1.) Apply Rule VIIL 
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SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 
"-He had a ulcer. ^^ 
S81. Incorrect, because we use un before a vowel, except 
u long : a should, therefore, be an ; thus, '* an ulcer." 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED, CONTINUED. 
** A enemy approaches." " Three barlejr-corns make a inch." 

•* James procured a inkstand.'* " Eight drams make a ounc«." 

*^ He conferred a honor." " They formed an union." 

" An unit figure occupies the lowest *' lie quoted an hard saying." 
place in whole numbers." '* Thomas has lost an horse." 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

862. Will you write down two sentences, using in one the definite, and in th« 
other the indefinite article ? One, containing a correctly used befor* v long? 
One, having a definite article correctly used before the consonant h f 

Will you write two nouns, the names of different things in the school-room? 
Two, the names of different cities? One sentence, having a proper noua usfd 
AS a common noun ? 

XXX. OF ADJECTIVES. 

363. An Adjective is a word joined to a noun, to describe 
or define it ; as, '* An obedient son." 

364. In English, an adjective is varied only to express 
the degrees of comparison. There are three degrees of 
comparison — the positive, the comparative, and the super- 
lative. 

365. The positive degree simply describes an object ; as, 
** John is goodJ^ 

366. The comparative? degree increases or lessens the 
positive in meaning ; as, " William is better than John." It 
implies a comparison between two. 

367. The superlative degree increases or lessens the 
positive to the highest or lowest degree ; as, "Thomas is 
the best ;" " Walter is the worst." 

368. It implies a comparison between three or more. 

869. The simple word, or positive, if a monosyllable, (1.) becomes the com- 
parative by adding r or er, and the superlative by adding st or e^, to the end of 
it ; as, wiscy wiser ^ wisest ; great, greater ^ greatest. 

870. In words of more than one syllable, the comparison is usually made by 
placing the adverbs more and most before the positive ; as, benevolent^ morebenevo- 
Unty most benevolent. 

871. The comparison is sometimes formed hy the adverbs lest and least; as,- 
wise, less wise, least wise. 

872. Dissyllables (2.) ending in y ; as, Mppy, lovely, and in le, after a mute y 
(8.) as, able, ample, or accented on the last syllable ; as, discreet, polite, easily ad- 

( I.) A word of one syllable. (2.) A word of two syllables. 

(8.) by k,Pf f, and e and g hard, are mut«8. 
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mit of er and est ; VL9>y Juippler, happiest ; abUr, ablest , &c. "Words of more than 
two syllables hardly ever admit of these terminations. 

373. In some words, the superlative is formed by adding the adverb most to 
the end of them: ; as, nethermost^ uttermosty uppenaost. - 

374. Some adjectives, having in themselves a superlative signification, do 
not admit of comparison ; as, extreme, perfect, right, wrong, injiuite, cea^tlesSj 
supreme, omnipoteid, eternal. 

37o. By adding ish to adjectives, we have a slight degree of comparison 
below the positive; ais, black, bCaclclsh; salt, saltish. 

876. Very expresses a degree of quality, but not the highest; as, "good,'* 
<• verij good. ' 

377. "Words used in counting and numbering are called «w7»€raZatZ;Vc^it?«/ 
as, one, two, three ; first, second, third. These adjectives are not compared. 

378. An adjective put without a noun, with the definite article before it, be- 
comes a noun in sense and meaning, and may be considered as such in parsing; 
as, '* Trovidence rewards the good, and punishes the had.^^ 

* RULE IV. 

Adjectives belong to the nouns ivhich they describe, 

EXERCISES IX SYNTAX. 

''John is sincereJ^ 

379. John is a pkopeb noun, of the thibd person, siNGULAi 

NUMBER, MASCULINE GENDER, and in the NOMINATIVE CASE, tO is^ 

by Rule VI. 

Is is a neuter verb, in the indicative mood, present tense 
— *' 1. I am ; 2. You are ; 3. He or John is," — made in th6 
third person singular, and agrees with John, a6cOrding to 
Rule Vll. 

Sincere is an adjective, — "sincere, more sincere,- most 
sincere," — made in the positive degree, and belongs to Johri^ 
by Rule IV. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

" You are studious " One man has come." 

"John is more studious." " Two men hare departed." 

*' William is most studious." *' Twenty men will sail." 

** Mary is intelligent." "James wrote his namfe on the first 

** James is active." page." 

" 1'honms is less active." " Here comes a g;reat man." 

*♦ Charles is hafppy." " Here coines a greater man." 

** Mary is tall. Susan is taller." '* Here comes the greatest man." 

" No composition is perfect." " The first fleet contained iive hundred 

" Religion makes its votaries happiy." men." 



XXXI. 

8S0. Double comparatives and 3uperlativcs, since they 
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add nothing to the sense, should be avoided ; as, worser 
morh wiser, &c ; also, ksser, supremest, most infinite, &lc. 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Will you write down two sentences, each containing a different adjective 
in the positive degree? Two, with adjectives in the comparative d%ree? Two 
with adjective^ in the superlative degree? 

Q. Wili you supply such adjectives in the following sentences as will make 
sense? "A Doy studies his lesson." **A --; — r- boy deserves punish- 
ment," '* A ipan helps the man." ** Merchants own -r-^ ships." ** The 

instructor loves scholars." ** William is a scholar, Rufus is a 



one, but Thomas is the • 



■ one that I eVei: saw." 



Ixxii. OF pronouns: 

381. A PRONOUN is a word used instead of a noun, to 
avoid a disagreeable repetition of the noun. 

382. A PERSONAL PRONOUN is SO Called, because it invari- 
jibly represents the same person. There are live personal 
pronouns — 1, thou or you, he, she, jt. They have person^ 
number and case, like nouns ; and those of the third per- 
son have gender also, 

3S3. / is the first person, ihoU the second; he, she, or it, the 
third. He is haasculine, she is feminine, and it is neuter. 

384. Pronouns, like nouns, have three cases — the nomi- 
native, the possessive, and the objective ; and two numbers 
■^— the singular and plural. 

S85. Mine dnd thin^^ instead of mi/ and tTit/y were formerly used in the, 
solemn style, before nouns and adjectives beginning with a vowel or silent h; as, 
^ Blot out all mine iniquities." 



XXXIII. COMPOUND PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

386. Compound personal pronouns are formed by adding 
the word seif, in the plural selves, to the simple pronouns J* 
as, himself, themselves, &c. 



PERSON. 

First. 



tStcond. 



CASH. 


SINGULAR. 


jybm. 


Myself, 


Fbfif, 


Wa7vti'n:g. 


OhJ. 


Myself, 


JS^cm. 


Thyself, or ] 
Yourself, j" 


Tbfs 




Obj. 


Thyself, or ) 
Yourself, ) 



PLURAL. 

Ourselves. 

Ourselves. 

Yourselves. 

r 

Yourselves. 
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TUrd. 



yom. 


Himself, 


Themselre** 


Jhsg. 
Ohj. 






Himself, 


I'hemselyes^ 


Nam. 


Herself, 


Themselres^ 


Ohj. 






Herself, 


Themseivea^ 


I(om. 


Itself, 


Themselves^ 


Ihxa 






mj. 


Itself, 
__ — 0— 


Themselves. 



RULE V. 

Pronouns must agree with tlie nouns for which they stand in 
' gender, numbery and person. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
^^ John found his knife.'* 
387. John is a proper noun, of the masculine GfiNDfia, the 

THIRD PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, and NOMINATIVE CASE XO 

found, by Rule VI. 

Found is an active-transitive verb, in the indicative mood^ 
/IMPERFECT TENSE — " 1. I found ; 2. You found ; 3. He of 
John found" — made in the third person singular, and 
agrees with John, by Rule VII. 

His is a personal pronoun, of the third person singular^ 
masculine gender, and agrees with John, according to Rule 
V. ; in the possessive case, and governed by knife, by Rule L 

Knife is a common noun, of the third person singular:, 
NEUTER gender, the objective case, and governed by founds 
according to Rule VIII. 

exercises IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 
1. 

*' James obtained his request.'* " Ye despise reproof." 

*' i will assist jou." " They mend their pens." 

** He will receive his reward." " Mary tore her handkerchief." 

"She misused him." ** Virtue has its reward." 

** Sin ruins its votaries."' " She deceived them." 

2- 

*' An indulgent father will reprove his '* John is in distress, and I will assisl 

son when (1.) he deserves it." him." 

** A dutiful son gladdens the hearts of " I found Mary and her mother in trou- 
his parents." ble, and (2.) comforted (3.) them." 

EXERCISES TO BE WRITTEN. 
Q. Will you compose two sentences, each having a different personal pro-* 
noun of the first person? One, haying a pronoun of the first person plural? 

(1.) Adverb. (2.) Conjunction. (8.) Apply Rale XL 
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Q. WiU you fill up the following]: sentences with suitable pronouns, so as to 
make sense? " — loet my hat, but found — again." " Let Harriet have — book, 
fbr — will need — to get her lesson." " The travelers lost — way, and the boya 
conducted — to — homes." 

Q. Will you fill up the following broken sentences with suitable words to 

make sense ? " Intemperance evil." ** Wasliington of his ." 

*' Columbus America." ** Shreveport inhabitants." " The 

ocean is miles wide." " first man." 



XXXIV. OF ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

888. In the sentence, " Both wealth and poverty are temptations ; tAaf tends 
to excite pride, tins discontent;" you perceive that the word that represents 
wealth, and the word <Ai« poverty. This and that do, therefore, resemble pro- 
nouns, and may, for this reason, be called pronouns. 

389. When I say, *' This house is mine, that barn is yours," the words this 
and that are joinied to nouns like adjectives, to define or specify them : they may, 
on this account, be called adjectives. 

390. Adjective pronouns, then, are words that resemble 
both pronouns and adjectives. These pronouns are some- 
times called pronominal adjectives, or specifying adjectives. 

391. The ADJECTIVE pronouns may be divided into three 
)Sorts-^-the distributive, the demonstrative, and the indefinite. 

392. The distributive are those that relate to persons 
or things, taken separately and singly. 

393. DISTRIBUTIVE (1.) PRONOUNS. 

Each, EVERr, either, and sometimes neither. 

894. Each relates to two or more persons or things, taken separately ; as 
'* BacU of his brothers is doing well." . ' ' 

895. Every relates to several persons or things, and signifies each one of 
them, taken separately; as, " Foert/ man must account for himself." 

396. Either relates to two persons or things only, taken separately, and 
signifies the one or the other; as, "I have not seen either.'* Hence, to' say 
*' Either of the three," is incorrect. ' \ 

897. Neither means not either ; that is, not one nor the other; as, ^^ Neither 
pf my friends was there." 

398, The demonstrative (2.) pronouns are those which pre- 
cisely point out the things to which they relate. 

399. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Sing, Plu. 

This, • These. 

That, Those. 

Former, Former. 

Latter, Latter. 



(I.) So called from distribute, to divih among y'rirul. 
(2.) So called from demonstrate, to prove or shoto nrcci-sely. 
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400. TliU and tJtese refer to the nearest person or things,— :f7«rt^ and tJiose toi 
the most distant; as, •* These gloves are superior to those.*' " Both wetJth an4 
poverty are temptations ; tMt tends to excite pride, this discontent." 

401. The INDEFINITE are those that refer to things in an indefi-^ 
nite or general manner. 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

402. Some, other, any, one, all, such, none. Of these pro- 
nouns, 071^ and other are declined like nouns. AnUher \^ declioe4 
|n the singular, but it wants the plural. 

Sing. Mu. 

403. j\bm. Other, Others. 
P(?««. Other's, Others*. 

OhJ. Other, Others. 

Sintj, Flu. 

404. I^^om. One, Ones. 
Poff. One's, Ones'. 
ObJ. One, Ones. 

We sar, ** This hook," hut, *' These books;" also, "One man," " Twent;jr 
men:" hence, . 

405. Note I. A(tjective pronouns and numerals must 
agree in number with the nouns to which they belong. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
" These two books belong to me^ 

406. These is an adjective pronoun of the demonstrative kind, 
jn the PLURAL number, and belongs to books, according to Note I. 

Two is a NUMERAL adjective, and belongs to books, by Note I. 

Books, belong, &c. are parsed as before. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

" Every man performs his part in crea- " These men might remain with us." 

tion." "Those men make manj pretences to 

** Each man arrived at his station." religion." 

" Either party can repair the injury." *' All rational beings desire happiness." 

"Some persons cannot acquire wealth." "By af)plication almost any bo^ may 

" Many people obtain riches with ap- acquire an honorable rank in his 

parently little exertion." class." 

" One boy labors for his improvement." " Good and virtuous men will, sooner 

" This man neglects his affairs." (1.) or later (1.), attain to happi- 
ness." X 

" The old bird feeds her young ones J* 

407. Ones is an indefinite pronoun, representing birds; in the 

COMMON gender, THIRD PERSON PLURAL, in the OBJECTIVE CASE, and 

governed by feeds^ agreeably to Rule VIII. 



(1.) Adverb. 
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EXERCISES^lN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

** One boy influences many others/' others spend their time in idleness; 

^' None act their part too well." the former will receive praise, the 

■* Some scholars study diligently ; latter censure." 

We cannot say, " Them run," but, *' They run :" hence, 

Note II. When a noan or pronoun is the subject of the 
verb, it should be in the nominative case. 

It is very common for persons in conversation to say, **Them books,'* 
*' Them knives," &c. instead of "Those books," ** Those knives," Ac. The 
incorrectness here alluded to consists in substituting^ a personal in the place of 
an adjective pronoun : hence. 

Note III. The pronoun Them should not be used in the 
place of these or those, 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Will you compose two sentences, each having a different adjective pro- 
'noun? One, having a demonstrative pronoun ? One, having an indefinite pro- 
noun used as (^ noun ? 

Q. Will you fill up with pronouns suitable to make sense the followins 
phrases ? *' When Harriet found — book, — tore — , and then flung — away." 
** — man likes — farm, — merchandise." 

Q. Will you compose a proper example under Rule I. ? One under Rule II. ? 
Ilulelll.? Rule IV.? RuIeV.? Rule VI.? 



XXXV. OF RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

408. In the sentence, " That man is happy, who lives virtuously," the word 
icho is a pronoun, becuase it stands for a noun (the noun ma^i), and it is a relative, 
because it relates or refers to this noun in the same sentence : hence, 

409. A relative pronoun is a word that usually stands for 
some noun before it in the same sentence. 

410. There are three relative pronouns, viz. 

411. Who, which, and that. 

412. Who is used in speaking of persons ; as, " The man 
who came." % 

418. Which is used in speaking of animals or things ; as, 
" The bird which sings," " The tree which 1 planted." 

414. WhicAy however, is used in speaking of persons, when we wish to dis- 
tinsjuish one of two individuals, or a particular person among many others; as, 
*' Which of the two is he?" " Which of them has gone?" 

415. That, as a relative, is often used, in speaking either 
of persons or things, in the place of who or which ; as, 

" The boy that reads," or, " The boy who reads ;" " The bird that flew," or, 
** The bird which flew ;" " The bench that was made," or, " The bench which 
was ma(ie." 

Tha^ is nsed in preference to w?io or which^ in the following cases : — 

1. In speaking both of p.er90P3 and things ; as, ^' The man and the beast 1;liiat 
I saw, perished." 
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2. In speaking of children; as, " Tiie child|tfiat I met." 

o. After the adjecuve 5aw<?/ as, "He is the same man that we saw yesteis 
day." 

4. After the superlative degree; as, *' He is the wisest man that the worl4 
ever produced." 

5. After the relative wlio; as, "Who that reflects." 

AV) — 1. Exception. That, as a relative, cannot take the preposition imme- 
diatoly before it; as, " He is the same man with that you are acquainted." For 
7ci'lc that, read wiih whom. It is remarkable, however, that, when the arranffe-i 
nient is a little varied, the word fh'^t admits the preposition; as, **He is the 
same man thnt you were acquainted with." 

A:\^ — 1. We can say, *' The man who," or "The men who," using the relative 
ii\'') lA Speaking eiiher of one man or more than one : ivhoy then, is of both num- 
bers, and is thus declined : 





Singular, 


r^jfraL 


Kom. 


Who, 


V.ho. 


Ib.^. 


, Whose, 


Whose 


ObJ. 


Whom, 


Whom. 



41T. WhhJi. and that are of both numbers, but they are pot declined, except 
that whose is sometimes used as the possessive case of which; as, " Is there any 
other doctrine ivhose followers are punished?" 

418. TF///>.nv, used in the manner last described, is made to repreaeiit three 
words ; as, ** Philosophy whose end," " for the end of which." 

410. AntrCtdent signifies going hfare. 

420. The noun or pronoun which gocr> before the relative, and to which the 
relative refers, is therefore called the antecedent of the relative; as, "John, 
who has gone." Here, John is the antecedent of ^vho. 

431. When you are told that itfho^ whicJiy and that are relatives, you should 
not" get the impression that the last two are always relatives ; for t%at is a rela- 
live only when it is used in the sense of «'A<? or «'7iiW*/ that is, when w^ or 
ijrhirh may be used in its place, without destroying the sense i as, "Here is the 
knife that I found," which can be altered to " Here is the knife which I found," 
without injury to the sense. 

42-3. Th'ity when it points out or specifies some particular person or things 
is reckoned an adjective pronoun. When not used as a relative, nor as an ad-. 
jeciive pronuun, it is reckoned a conjunction; as, "He studies that he may 
learn." » 

423. Hence it appears that the word that may be used sometimes as a rela- 
tive pronoun, sometimes as an adjective pronoun, and sometimes as a conjuntion. 

424. Since relative pronouns stand for nouns, as well as personal pronouns, 
J they should therefore agree with nouns in the same particulars and by the same 
* rule. Rule V. will therefore apply to both. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

** That man is hapjiy who lives virtuously.''^ 

425. That is a demonstrative pronoun, of tlie singular number, 
and belongs to man, by Note I. 

Who is a relative pronoun, of the masculine gender, third 
PERPON siN'GLLAR, and agrcGs with man, by Rule Y. It is in the 
NOMINATIVE CASE to I'lves, accordlng to Rule YI. 
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EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

•* That man is fortunate who escapes " I met the same man in the market 

censure." to-day (1.), that I met yesterday in 

** The girl whom I saw, perished." the street. 

** You, who came first, should retire " That house, which stands on the hill, 

first." once (1.) belonged to me." 

** You taught the boy whode hat I ** The boy whom I instruct learns 

found.'^ well." 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

" The man which I saioJ^ 
426. Incorrect ; because, in speaking of persons, who, 
whose, or whom is generally to be used. It should therefore, 
read " The man whom I saw." 

SENTENCES TO BE I^ARSED AND CORRECTED, CONTINUED. 

**The bird whom I killed had made "Thou who are in prosperity must 
* her nest." assist me in adversity." 

**The man which visited nie has left ** He which sh^ns vice' does generally 

town." practice virtue." 

" That man is happy whom is vir- ** I, who lives by your charity, should" 

tuous." be grateful." 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Will you construct a sentence containing the relative who ? One, con- 
taining which f One, containing that ? 

Q. . Will you fill up the following sentences with relatives correctl v used ? 

" The man sins shall die." " The boy studies will learn." *' The bird 

— i- sung so sweetly has flown." Will you fill up the following with one or more 

words that will make sense? " Intemperance evils." " If truth — — 

feorry." 

Q. Will you embrad^ in different sentences, each of the following words? 
"Waihington^* GolAx/nibuSy Caj>tam Cooky IndianSy Wisdom^ RicheSy James Monroe. 



XXXVl. OF COMPOUND AND INTERROGATIVE 
PRONOUNS. 

427. "J took what you" gave me.*' 

"I took thaib which you gave me." 

" I took the thing which you gave me." 

"I took those th%ng8 which you gave me." 

428. By examining the foregoing sentences, you will see that the word 
Hoho^y in the first example, means the same as the words inJtaUcs in the succes- 
give ones : the word wtiat^ then, is clearly a pronoun ; and because it stands for 
more than one word/ it is called a compound pronoun. The word before the 
relative whichy in the phrase ** that which, or *' the thing which," is the' antece- 
dent of which, ^ence, 

429. What is a compound relative pronoun, including 
both the antecedent and the relative, and is generally 
equivalent to that which. 

(1.) Adverb. 

* Thus, " Washington was a true patriot," &c. The pupil may write scva'al sen* 
tenccs on each ivord. 
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430. WhOf which-y and whai have sometimes the words ever or soever annexed 
(1.) to them : and each combination of this sort is called a compound relative ; 
as, w/ioevery whosoever, whichever, whichsoever, &o. They are not often used. 

431. Who, which, and what are called interrogatives, or relatives of the in- 
terrogative kind, when they are used in asking questions; as, "Who is he?" 
*' Which is the book ?" ** What are you doing ?'^ These relatives, you perctiive, 
have no antecedents, but relate to some word or phrase contained in the answer^ 
which is called a subsequent, because it follows after the relative; as, ** Whom 
did you see ?" Ans. *' John.". Here John is the subsequent to which whmn refers. 

432. Hence it follows, that antecedent and subsequent are opposed to each other 
in meaning ; the former signifying c/oing be/ore, the latter /olLwinff after. 

433. W/iether was formerly made use of. to express interrogation; as^ 
*' Whether of these shall I choose?" but it is now seldom u«!ed, the interrogativei 
ilbhivh sujJplying its place. 

434. Which, what, and, as we have already seen, that, when joined to noutis, 
are adjective pronouns; as, *' unto which promise our twelve tribes." 

435. When what and which are joined to nouns in asking questions, they 
are called interrogative adjective pronouns; as, *' Which horse did he take?" 

436. In some instances,' we find what used in the sense of an inteijection j 
is, " What ! take my money, and then my life ?" 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
"/ will leave what is useless,^^ 

437. What, in the example above, means the same as, ** that which," or, 
'* the thing which ;^' we will, tnerefore, in parsing it, bear in mind that it has the, 
government and agreement of two separate words. We will first parse it as 
standing for thing, and secondly for which. 

What is a compound relative pronoun, and is equivalent 
to "that which/' or, "the thing which." In representing 
thing, it may be considered a pronoun of the third person 
siitGULAR, neuter GENDER, in the OBJECTIVE CASE, and governed 
by leave, according to Rule VIII. 

What, in representing which, may be considered a rela^ 

TIVE PRONOI/N of the THiRD PERSON SINGULAR, NEUTER CIENDER, 

and relates to thing for its antecedent, according to Rule 
V. and in the nominative case to is, by Rule VI. 

Is is a neuter verb, in the indicative mood, PitESENT tense' 
*— " 1. I am; 2. You are; 3. He or which is" — ^^made in the 
THIRD PERSON SINGULAR, and agrces with which, the relative 
part of the pronoun what, according to Ru;.e VIL 

Vseless is an adjective, in the positive degree, and belongs 
to what, by Rule IV. 

feXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

** James will do what is proper." "William demands what I cannot give.*' 

*• You heard what I said." *' They advocate what is excellent." 

** Whatever impioTcs dcligUtg him." 
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XXXVll. OF THE VERB. 

438. A VEBB is a word that expresses actiott or beino. 
Verbs are of three kinds — active, passiv-e, and neuter. 

439. An active verb expresses action, and the actor is 
alw^ays the nominative ease ; as, " John runs." Active verbs 
lire either transitive or intransitive. . 

440. An active verb i» transitive, when it either has or 
may have an object after it, on which the action terminates ; 
as, *' John beats William." 

441. An active verb is inl^ansitiye, when it neither has 
nor can have an object after it. 

442. Passive means suffering or receiving, 

443. When I say, ** John is beaten by William/' is beaten is a tcrb, becansd 
it expresses action ; and it is a passive verb,- because it expresses the action 
received by John; and if John receives the action, then he is the object of it: 
hence, 

444. A passive verb expresses action or effect received. 

445. The object is always its subject or nominative case* 

446. Active nominative^ or actor, "John strikes William.'' 

447. Passive nominative or ohjpct, "William is struck by 
John." 

443, By eicaniining the foregoing examples, you will see that when the verb 
is active, its nominative is likewise active; and when the veib is passive, its 
nominative is likewise passive. 

449. The passive voice is a convenient mode of expression on occasions when 
We wish to state wkai has been done, without exposing the author ; thus, instead 
bf saying, ** William struck John," I can, to avoid uUudiug to William, say, 
•* John was struck." 

450. A neuter verb is one that is neither active nor pas- 
sive, expressing simply either being or existence in a cdr- 
tain state, as, ** Hesits,^^ **Ue is at home." 

XXXVIII. MOOD, OR MODE. 

451. Mood, or mode, is the manner of representing action 
or being. 

452. The ir^orcATiVE mood is used simply for indicating or 
declarins: a thing, or asking a question ; as, "I walk;" *'Do 
1 walk r 

453. The potential mood is used for expressing possibilify,- 
liberty, power, wilJ, or obligation, either with or without 
asking a question ; asj " I may go;" " May I go?" ^' He must 
read*" &c. 
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4M. Of the suBJDNcnvB hood. The term auljunctivt signifies 9ubJoin4d ef 
pddedto, 

455. When I say, '* I will go, if he desire it," the phrase, " jf he desire it," 
is added on to the one before it : hence, we say. " if he desire it," is in the sub- 
jnnctive mood. The tern., however, is limited to such sentences as are preceded 

Dy the conjunctions */', U7iltss, altkouijhf excepC^ Uaty .&c., which imply doubt or 
some uncertainty. 

456. The subjunctive mood is used for expressing doubt 
or uncertainty. 

457. A verb in the suhjunctive mood may be expressed in two different 
forms. It is equally correct to say, " If he is poor, he is respected," and; " It ho 
l« studious, he will excel." The verbs he and u are both in the preeeiit tense; 
and since each has the conjunction «/ before it, each is in the subjunctive mood. 

458. The phrase, ** If he he studious," means the same as, ** If he toiU he stu- 
dious;" it therefore plainly implies future time. 

459. On the contrary, in the phrase, " If he t.5 poor," the sense plainly is, 
**If he is now, at the present time, poor," without any reference to future time. 

460. Kencc it appears, that, in one form of the verb> doubt only is injplied; 
and in the other, both uouU aw^i future time. 

4i>l. The verb if corresponds with the common form of Ihe rerb to he, in 
the indicn.tivQ mooil, present tense; as, ''I am, you are, he is:" — we will, there- 
fore, when the verb is varied as usual, call it X\\iimmmoii form of the subjunctive 
mood ; and when the veib is not varied in the difierent persons, we will call it the 
fub^unctiv.e form, since tliia form is peculiar to this mood. Yon should here bo 
informed that this distinction relates only to the present tense, it being customary 
to vary the teruiinatious of the veib in the remaining tenses, as usual. 

462. The following general rules will direct you in the proper use of the snb- 
junctive ihood : " ' 

4C3. V/hen any verb in the subjunctive mood, present 
tense, has a referencfl to future time, we should use the 

SUBJUNCTIVE FORM. 

Present Tense, 

464.. Singular. PluraL 

3. If Hove. 1. If we love. 

2. If tbon or you lore. 2. If ye or you love. 

3. If ho love. 8. If they love. 

465. When a verb in the subjunctive mood, present 
tense, has no reference to future time, we should use the 

COMMON FORM. 

Singular. Plural* 

1. If I love. 1. If we love. 

S. If thou lovest, or ) 2. If ye love, or ) 

If you love. f If you love. ) 

8. If he loves. 8. If they love. 

466. Other conjunctions, besides if, are used before the subjunctive mood, 
^is perhaps used most frequently, because ittimpiies doubt more strongly than 
most others. 

467. By the forcffoinc:, you may perreive that when the verb is in the sub- 
• " • • * ' • . '* He will not b© 



Junctive form, some auxiliary verbis always understood.; as, "He will n 
pardoned unless he repent," that is, "unless he will repent;" "If thou 
return, thou shouldst be thankful," that is, "if thou shouldst ever return." 



ever 



463. A verb in the indicative mood ie converted into the gubijunctivc/ oom- 
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mon form, simply by placing a coDJunction, implying doubt, before it; aa, ** I 
walk," the indicative mood, becomes subjunctive by prefixing?// thus, **If 1 
walk." 

460. In like manner, a verb in the potential may be chanpod to the subjunc- 
tive; us, *' I ctiu go," is the potential; ** If 1 can go," the subjunctive. 

470. Of the iMPERATivii MOOD. When I say, "John, mind your book," I 
command Johu to do something, and because imperative meuna commandijig, wo 
say thatTW^'/id, in the phrase above, is in the imperative mood. 

471. This mood, for reasons assigned before, (214,) embraces the following 
j)artlculars : 

1. Command; as, " John, sit up." 

2. Entrtaiy : aa, *' Do visit me." 

8. ExlioHing ; as, ** Remember my counsel." 
4. Penmtting ; as, "Go in peace." 

472. The imperative mood, then, is used fot commanding, 
entreating, exhorting, or permitting. 

473. The application of this mood is limited to the second person ; aa ** John, 
come to ipe;" because, in utVjring a command, making an entreaty *c. we must 
necessarily address some one ; hence, you can see the reason why this mood has 
but one person, viz. the second. 

474. * We cannot, with any propriety, command a person to-day, or in present 
time, to do any thing in past'time, yesterday for instance; consequently a verb 
ju this mood cannot have auy past tense. 

475. When I command a pers(»n to do any thing, the performance of tho 
-command must take place in a period of time subsequent to that of the command; 
that is, in fature titne; but the command itself must, from the very nature of tho 
jcase, take place in pre.se'nt time; this mood, thercloie, cannot, strictly speaking, 
have any future tense : hence, 

47C. A verb in the imperative mood must be in the present tense, and in Ibo 
Becond person. 

477. Of the ixpixitb ifoon. In the phrases, "John begins to sing," "The 
boys bcghi to sing," '* Thon bt'ginnest to sing," you perceive that tiie verb to 
.«7/«7 is not varied to correspond with the number and person of its different 
ngiiuts, Johsiytle Icys^ aud thou : hence, to sing is said not to be limited either 
by person or number. 

473. This mood, then, is properly denominated injlnitive, signifying not Urn- 
it ed .'hence, 

479. The infinitive mood is used to express an action not 
limited either by person or number. 

4S0. To, the usual sign of this mood, is sometimes understood; as, "Let me 
go," instead of, " Let mc to go;" liieard him say it," for, " I heard him to say 
It." This little word to, when used before verbs in this manner, is not a prepo- 
sition, but forms a part of the verb, and, in parsing, should be so considered. 

481. From the foregoing, it appears that there are five 
mbods — the indiptive, the imperative, the potenti^il, the sub- 
juiictive, and the infinitive. 



XXXIX. OF TENSE. 
482. The present tense expresses what is now taking place 
nSj **John swims.** 
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483. This tense is Often employed to express the actions of persons long sinef 
dead ; as, ** Seneca reasons and moralizes well." 

45-I-. The present tense, preceded by tlic words wlien, lefore^ cfitVy as soon a#, 
Ac, is sometiines used to i)ui!it out the relative time of u future action; as, 
** When he arrivus, he will hci;r the news." 

435. This tense is elegahtly applied to qualities and things which are in their 
nature unchangeable ; as, ''Truth is eterna];" *• William Loldly asserted tha^ 
there was no God;" properly, " is no God." 

4^6. In animated (1.) historical narrations, (2.) this tense is sometimes use^ 
for the imperfect; as, "lie enters the territory of the peaceable inhabitants; be 
fights and conquers, takes an immense booty, which ho divides among his sol* 
dicrs, and returns hoipe to enjoy an empty triumph/' 

487. The imperfect tense expresses what took place in time 
past, however, distant; a?, ''John died." 

468. The perfect teniae expresses w hat has taken place, 
and conveys an allusion to the present time; as, "I have 
finished my letter." 

•4S9. When any particular period of past time is fspecifled or alluded to, wo 
use the imperfect tense ; as, "John wrote yesterday;" but when no particular 
past time is speciiied, we use the perfect teusc; as, "I have read Virgil man/ 
times." 

490. The perfect tense and the imperfect tense hoth denote a<thing that i« 
pasft; but the former denotes it in such a manner that there is still actually re- 
maining some part of the Hire to slide away, whereiu we declare the thing has 
been done ; whereas the imperfect denotes the thing or action past, in such a 
manner, that nothing rcraaius of that time in which it wjis done. If we speak of 
the present century, we say, " Philo^nphtia /ere ?/?(/</<: great discoveries in the 
pre:=;ent century;" but if we F)ic:)k of the hist century, 'we say, "Pliilosophera 
nvide great discoveries in the If.ist century."—*' /le has been much aSlicted this 
year." " I have t!iis week read the king's proclamation." " 1 have heard great 
news tlfis morning.' In these instances, lie has been, I have read, and heard^ de- 
note things that are past; but they occurred in this year, in this week, and to- 
day ; and still there remams a pftrt of this year, w eek, and day, whereof I speak. 
• 490—1. In general, the perfect tenso may bo applied wherever Mna action is 
connected with the present time, by the actual exi:*tenee, cither of the author or 
of the work, though-it may Iinve been performed many centuries ago; but if 
neither the author nor the work now remains, it cannot be used. V/e' may say, 
*^ C'xc^vo hai ivritt-.n orations;" but v.e cannot say, '* Cicero has ivriUen poems;** 
because the orations are in being, but the poems are lost. Speaking of priests m 
general, we may say, *' They have, in all ages, claimed great powers;" because thd 
general order of the priesthood siill exists : but if vvesj)eak of the l)ruids, as any 
particular order of priests, which docs rot now exist, wc cannot use this tense. 
\Ve cannot say, *' The Druid priests have claimed great powers;" but must sav, 
^* The Druid priests claimed great powers;" because that order is now totally 
extinct. 

,491. The plnperfect tense expresses what had taken place 
at some past time mentioned, as, **I had finished my letter 
before my father returned." 

492. 1l\\c first future tense expresses what will take place ; 
as, " John will come." 

493. The second future expresses what will have taken 

(\.) Lively. (2.) Descrpitions, or telling what hM been don*. 
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place, at or before some future time mentioned ; as, <* I shall 
have finished my business before the steam-boat starts." 

494. Tense is the distinction of time, and admits of six 
variations, namely — the present, the imperfect, the perfect, 
Jhe pluperfect^ and the first and second future tepses. 



XL. OF PARTICIPLES, 

495. In the phrase, " I found a man laboring in the field," the word laboring 
shows what the man was doing, and therefore resembles a verb. When I saj, 
•*The laboring man should not be wronged," lahoHng is joined to the noun man, 
to describe it, and therefore resembles an adjective. 

4:96. The word laboriruf, then, partakes of the nature of two diftercnt parts 
of speech; and since participle sigm^es partaking/ r/, we will call such words as 
laboring f participles. 

497. All participles are derived from verbs ; thus, from labor comes laboring ; 
Jrom biotf beating ; r^joicey rejoi&ingy <&c. : hence, 

498. The participle is a word derived from a verb, and 
partakes of the nature of a verb and adjective. 

499. ViThen I say, "John is writing," the participle writing shows what John 
is now doing, but has not finislicd ; writing^ then, may be culled a present par- 
ticiple : hence, 

600. The present participle expresses what is now taking 
place, but not finished. 

500—1, This participle always ends in ing ; as, sinning ^ fielding, weeping , 
loving, Ac. Thcie are many words of this termination, whichare not partici- 
ples ; as, mwmiwj/, ^iv^^'nj/, >ybich are nouns ; nnnittresting, 'unsatisfying , which 
^re adjectives. The fact that these cannot be formed from verbs will furnish ycm 
with a certain rule for distinguishiug the participle from uU other words of th« 
same termination; as, for instance, ■u7iintere?ting,v!Q'kno\\'y is not a participle, 
because there is no such verb as unintereit, from which to form it. 

501. " The letter is written." Here the participle written shows that the act 
of writing is past and finished ; it may then be called a perfect participle : hence, 

502. The perfect participle expresses what is past and 
finished. 

502 — 1. This participle may always be distinguished by its making sense with 
having / tnus, having written, having sung, &c. Here written and »ung are perfect 
participles. 

503. "John.baving written his letter, scaled it." Here you doubtless per- 
ceive that the act of writing took place before that of sealing; also, that the 
particle is composed of two words, having and written ; it may then be called a 
compourd participle, and because it denotes also an action past and finished, it 
may very properly be called a compound perfect participle : hence, 

604. The compound perfect participle expresses what 

took place befot'e something else mentioned. 

604-^1. This participle is formed by placing the present participle %afoin^ b4- 
ft)re the perfect participle of gny verb; as, having fought, having ciph9r$cL. 
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532. The conjugation of an active verb is styled flitf 
ACTIVE VOICE, and that of a passive verb the passive voice. 

533. Verbs are called regular, when they form their im- 
perfect tense of the indicative mood, and their perfect par-* 
ticiple, l)y the addition of ed to tlie verb in the present 
tense, or d only when the verb ends ine; as, 

Pres. Tense, Imp. Tense. ^ Perf. Participle. 
I favor. I favored. Favored. 

I love. I loved. Loved. 

534. When a verb does not form its imperfect tense and 
perfect participle in this manner, it is called an irregular 
verb; as, 

Pres. Tense. Imp. Tense* Per/. Pt^rticiple. 
I am. I was. Been. 

535. The regular verb love, and the irregular verb to bi^ 
are conjugated as follows : — 

OONJirGATION. 
TO LOVE and to be. 

ACTIVE AND PASSIVE VOICE CONTBASTEI>. 
INDICATIVE MOO0. 



ACTIVB VOICB. 

Singular. 
1 J^gn. I lore. 
3 I^rs. You love. 
8 JPdiS. He loves. 

Plural. 

1 Pers. Wo love. 

2 Pen. You love. 
% Mn. They love. 

Singvlar. 

1. I loved. 

2. You loved. 
d. He loved. 

Plural. 

1. We loved. 

2. You loved. 
8. They loved.- 

Bmgvlar. 

1. I have loved. 

2. You hover loved. 
%. He hfts loved. 



PRESENT TEIfSB. 
PASSIVE VOICB. 

Singular, 

1 Pers. I am loved. 

2 P&ra. You ard ioved. 

3 Pers. He is loved. 

Plural 

1 Pers. We are loved. 

2 Pers. You are loved. 
8 P^n. They are loved. 

ZUPEBFECT TENSE. 

Singular. 

1. I was loved. 

2. You were loved. 

3. He was loved. 

Plural. 

1. We were loved. 

2. You were loved. 
8. They were loved.- 

PEHFECT TE^-SE. 

Singular. 

1. I have been loved. 

2. You. have been loved. 
8. He has been loved. 



KEIfTKB. 

SinguUur. 

1 Pers. I am. 

2 Psrt. You arc 
8 Pin. He is; 

Plural. 

1 J^n. We are. 

2 Pers. You are. 

I Z Purs. They are. 

Singular i 
1. I was. 
'2. You were. 
8. He was. 

Plurals 

1. Wo were. 

2. You were. 
Z. They wefro. 

Singular. 

1. i have been. 

2. Yon have been. 
8. H« has been. 
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• Plural. 
1. "We have lovbd, 
5. Tpu Lave loved. 
3. They have lored. 

Singiildr. 

1. I had loved. 

2. Tou had loved. 

3. He had loved. 

Plural. 
1. We liad loved. 
i2. You had loved. 
S* They had loved. 

, Singular. 

1. I shall or >vill love. 

2. 'iTou shall or will love. 

3: He shall or will love. 

Plural. 
1.' "We shall or will lore. 

2. You shall or will love. 

3. They shall or will love. 



Singular. 

1. I shall have loved. 

2. You will have loved. 

ZJ He will have loved. 

Plural. 

1. "We shall hitre loved. 

2. You will hare loved. 

3. They will hiite loved. 



Singular. 

1. I may or can love. 

2. You may or can* lore. 

3. He may or can love* 

Plural. 
l.'WemJiy or can love. 

i. Yon may or can love. 

3. Tbe^-TiSy or eanloye. 

9 



Plural. 

1. We have been loved. 1. 

2. You have been loved.. 2. 

3. They have been loved. 3. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Siaguldr. 

1. I had been loved. 1. 

2. You had been loved. 2. 

3. He had been loved. 8. 

Plural. 

1. We had been loved. 1. 

2. You had been loved. 2. 

3. They haid been loved. 3. 

FIRST FUTURE TEXSE. 

Singular. 

1. I shall or will be loved. 1. 

2. You shall or will be 2. 

loved. 
8. He shall or will be lov- 3. 
ed. 
Plural. 

1. We shall or will be 1. 

loved. 

2. You shall or will be 2. 

loved. 

3. They shall or will be 3. 

loved-. 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular. 

1. I shall have been loved, 1. 

2. You shall have been 2. 

loved. 

3. He will have been 3. 

loved. 
Plural. 

1. We shall have been 1. 

loved. 

2. You will have been 2, 

loved. 

3. They will have been 3. 

loved. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 



Plural. 
We have been.*' 
You have been. . 
They have been. 

Singular. 
I had been. 
You had been. 
He had been. 

Plural. 
We had been. 
You had bc^n. 
They had been. 

Singular. 
I shall or will be. 
You shall or will be. 

He shall or will be 

Plnral. 
We shall or will be. 

You shall or will be. 

They shall or will be. 



Singular. 
I shall have been. 
You will have been. 

He will have been. 

Plural. 
We shall have been. 

You will have been. 

They tnll have been. 



Singular. 

1. I may or can be loved. 1. 

2. You may or can be lov- 2. 

ed. 

3. He may or can be loved. 3. 

Plural. 

1. We may or can be lov- 1. 

ed. 

2. You may or can be 2. 

loved. 
^. They may or caa be 3. 
loved. 



Singular. 
1 may or can be. 
You may or can be. 

He may or can be* 

Plural 
We may or can be. 

You may or can be. 

they may or ian biV 
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I3IPERFi:CT TEJfSl. 

Singular. Singular. S'ngular. 

1. I might, conld, would, 1. I might, coald, would, 1. I might, could, wouldr 

or should love. cr should be loved. or should be. 

2. You might, conld,would, 2. You might, could, 2. You might, could^ 

or should love. ^vould, or should be would, or should be. 

loved. 
8. He might, could, would, S. Hemi:;ht, coT-!ld,\rould, 3. He might, could,wouldr 
or should love. or sliould be loved. or should be. 

Piural. Plural. Plural. 

1. Wemight, could, would, 1. We might, could.would, 1. We might.could,would» 

or should love. or should be loved. or should be. 

2. You might, could.would, 2. You might, could, 2. You might, could,. 

or shouki love. would, or should be would, or should be. 

loved. 

S. They might, could, S. Thev ni?;rht, could, S. They might, could, 
would, or should would, or should be would, or should bo, 

love. loved. 

PEnrSCT TEX3B. 

S'ngiil':r. S^ngJar. Singula^. 

1. I may or can have lov- 1. I may cr caohave beea 1. I may cr can hare 

ed. loved. been. 

2. You may or can have 2. You mtiv cr can have 2. You may or can, bar* 

loved. been loved. been. 

8. He may or can have 3. Ho may or can have 3. He may cr can hftT» 

loved. been love^. been. 

Piural. Plural. Plural. 

1. We may or can have 1. Wc iray cr can have 1. We may or can harer 

love^. ' been loved. been. 

2 You may or can have 2. Yju may or can have 2. You may cr can bar* 

loved. been lo', cd. been. 

8. They may or can have 3. They may or can have 3. They may oy caa have 
loved. been loved. been. 

PLL-PELFECT TEXSB. 

Singular. Singular. Smgular. 

1. I might, could, would,, or 1. I might, could, would, 1. Imight,could,would,or ■ 

should have loved. or should have been should have been, 

loved. 

2. Youmigl^t,could,wouId, 2. You migbt,could,would 2. You might,could,would' ' 

0/* should have loved. or should have been or should have been.. 

loved. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. He might, could,would, 8. He might, could,would^ 

or should have loved. or should have been or should ha¥ebeen. 

loved. 

Plural. TUgL ■ • Plural. 

1. We might, could, would, 1. Wcmight,could,wouId, 1. Wemight,could,would' 

or should ^ave loved. or should have beeu> or should have beeu- 

loved. 

2. You might, couldjWould, 2. Youmight,could,would.2. You might,could,would 

or should have loved. or should have been or should have been, 

loved. 
8. TheyTnight,could,would 3. They, might, could, 3.- They might, could,' 
pr should have loved, , would ,or should have. w*ould,or should bw« • 

• ' been loved. liion. 
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Slrigular, 

1. If I love. 

2. If vou love. 
J, If he loves. 

Plural 

1. If we love. 

2. If you love. 
«. If thej love. 

S'iigular. 
I. If I love. 
2- If vou lovo. 
8, If be love. 
' Plural. 

1. If we love. 

2. If you love. 
8. If they love. 



Strigutar. 

1. If I loved. 

2. If you loved. 
Z. If he loved. 

Plural. 
1. If we loved. 
a. If, you loved. 
Z. If they loved. 

Singular, 

1. If I loved. 

2. If you loved. 
8. If he loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we loved. 

2. If vou loved. 
8. If they loved. 

The rcmaini 

Singular. 

1. If I have loved. 

2. If you have loved. 
8. If he has loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we have loved. 

2. If you have loved. 
8. If they have loved. 

Singular, 

1. If I had loved. 

2. If you had loved; 
8. If he bad loved. 



Singular, 
If I am. 
If vou are. 
If he is. 

Plural. 

1. If we are. 

2, If you are. 
S. If they are. 



3. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Common Form, 

Sini^ular. 
I. If I an loved. 
i^^. If you are L ved. 
8. If he is loved. 

Plural. 

1. If wo are loved. 

2. If you are loved. 
8. If they are loved. 

Suhjunciicc Form, 
Singuldr. 

1. If I be loved. 

2. li you be loved. 
S. If ho bo loved. 

Plural. 

1. If v.'e bo loved. 

2. If you be loved. 
8. If they, be lo\-ed. 

IMPEKPECT TENSE, 

Common, Form. 
Singular. 

1. If I was loved. 

2. If you were loved. 

3. If ho was loved. 

Plural. 

1. If wo were loved. 

2. If you were loved. 
8. If they were loved. 

SuhjHnct'zc Form. 
Singular. 

1. If I were loved. 

2. If yon were loved. 
8. If ho were loved. 

riiiral. 

1. If we were loved. 

2. If you were hwed. 
S. If they were loved. 

i»j tenses are all of the Common F<,i^m. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Slngulir. 

1. If I have been loved. 1^ If I have been. 

2. If vou have been loved. 2. If yon have been 

3. If he has been loved. 3. If he has been. 

Plural. Plural. 

1. If we have been loved. 1. If we have been 

2. Ir' you have been loved. 2. If vou have been 
C. Ifthey have been loved. 3. If they havo been. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Smgular. Singular. 

1. If I had been loved. 1. If I had been. 

2. If you had been loved. 2. If you had been 
8. If ho had been loved. 3. If he had been ' 



Singular. 
1. If I be. 
3. If you bo. 
3. if he be. 

Plural. 

1. If we be. 

2. If you be. 
8. If they bo. 



Singular. 

1. If I was. 

2. If you were. 
8. If he was. 

Plural, 

1. If we were. 

2. If you were. 

3. If they were. 

Singular 

1. If I were. 

2. If you were. 

3. If ho were. 

Plural. 

1. If we were. 

2. If you were. 
If they -were. • 
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Plural. Plural, Plural. 

1. If we had loved, 1. If we kad been loved. 1. If we had been. 

2. If you had loved. 2. If you had beeu loved. 2. If you had been. 

3. If they had loved. 3. If iliey had bccu loved. 3. If ihey had beeu. 

FIRST FCTUUE TE-N'SB. 

Sld^ular. S^ngnldr. Singular. 

1. If I shall or will lore. 1. If I. shall or will be 1. If I shall or will b#. . 

loved. 

2. If yoa shall or will love. 2. If you shall or will be 2. If you shall or will be. 

loved. 
Z. If he shall or will love. S. If he shall or will be 3. If he shall or will be. 

loved. 

Plural. • Plural. Plural. 

1. If we shall or will love. 1. If we sliall or will bo 1. If we shall or will be. 

loved. 

2. If you shall or will Jove. 2. If ho shall or will be 2. If you shall or will be. 

loved. 
8. If they shall or will love. 3. If they shall cr will bo 3. If they shall or will be. 

loved. 

SECOND FUTUKE TENSE. 

Singular. Singitlfir. Singular. 

1. If I shall have loved. 1. If I shall have been 1. If I shall have beep. 

loved. 

2. If you shall have loved. 2. If you shall have been 2. If you shall have b^n. 

loved. 
8. If he shall have loved. 3. If he shall have been 3. If he shall have been. 

loved. 

Plural. Plural. Plural. 

1. If we shall have loved. 1. If wo shall have been 1. If we shall have been. 

loved. 

2. If you shall have loved. 2. If you shall have been 2. If you shall have been. 

loved. 
8. If they shall have loved. 3. If they shall have been 3. If they shall have been. 

loved. " 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. Singular. Singular. 

2. Love you, cr do you 2. Be you loved, or do 2. Be you, or do youvb^^ 

love. you te loved. 

Plural, Plm-aK Plural. 

2. Love you, cr do you 2. Be you loved, or do 2. Be you, or do you 

love. you be loved. be. 

INFINITHT] MOOD. 
Pres. To love. Pi'fs. To be loved. Pre^. To be. 

Per/.. To have loved. Per/. To have been loved. Per/. To hare been. 

PABTICIPLES. 
Pres. Loving. P'es. Bein^r loved. PreJi. Beinc:. 

Per/. Loved. Perf. Loved. PerJ. Been. 

Compovrtd Per/. Compound Per/, Compound Per/, 

Having loved. Having been loved. Having been. 

536. For ihe benefit of those who wish to retain the pronoun tjifyu^ in the con- 
jugation of verbfl, the following synopsis is given. The pupil can take it separ 
•rately, or be taught it in connection with the other persons of the verb, by tub- 
■tituting t\m for yoUy in the foregoing conjugation. 
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Synopsis with- Thou. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

I^is. Then lovest. Thou aii loved. Thou art. 

^mp. Thou lovest. Thou wast loved. Thou wast. 

Pdj'f. Thou hast loved. Thou hast been loved. Thou hast been, 

I^lvp. Thou hadst loved. Thou hadst been loved. Thou hadst beep. 

1 IhU. Thou shalt or 'WiM Thou shalt ot* wilt be Thou shalt or wilt be. 

love. loved. 

2 Fut. Thou wilt have Thou wilt have been Thou wilt have been. 

loved. loved. 

537. POTENTIxVL MOOD. 

JPres. Thou mayst or canst Thou raayst cr canst be Thou mayst or canst 

love. loved. be. 

Imp. Thoumightst,couldstj Thou mightst, couldst, Thou migbtst, couldr.t, 

wouldst, tr shouldst wouldst, or shouldst wouldst, cr shouldst 

love. be loved. be. 

Perf. Thou mavst cr canst Thou haayst cr canst have Thou mayst cr canst hav« 

have loved. been loved. been. 

I^p. Thou mightst, Thou mightst, couldst. Thou mightst, cou](?9t, 

couldst, wouldst, or wouldst or shouldst wouldst, or shouidst 

ahouldst have loved. have been loved. have been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

688. Common Form. 

Pres. If thou lovest. If thou art loved. If thou art. 

Imp. IS thou lovedst. If thou wast loved. If thou wast, 

539. Subjunctive Form, 

Pres. If thou love. If thou be loved. If thou be. 

Imp. If thou loved. If thou wcrt loved. If thou wert. 

540. C'.mmon Form. 

Perf. If thou hast loved. If thou hast been loved. If thou hast been. 

Plvp. If thou hadst loved. If thou hadst been loved. If thou hadst been. 

1 Fat. It thou shalt or If thou shalt or wilt be If thou shalt or wilt 

trilt love. loved. be. 

% Fut. If thou shalt have If thou shait have been If thou shalt have beta. 

loved. lov^d. 

Interrogaiixe Form. 

541. INDICATIVE PRESENT. 

Singu''ar, Singular. Singular, 

1. Do I love? 1. Am I loved? 1. Am I« 

2. Do you love? 2. Are you loved? 2. Are you? 
8. Does he love? S. Is he loved? S. Is he? 

Plural. Plural. Plural. 

1. Do we love? 1. Are we loved? 1. Are we? 

2. Do you love? 2. Are. you loved? 2. Are you? 
8. Do they love? 3. Arc they loved? 3. Are they? 

542. You will find, on examination of the foregoing conjugation, that tb» 
tenses of the subjunctive are in every respect similar to the corresponding ones 
6f the indicative, except the following, namely, the present and imperfect of the 
Verb to he ; the present and imperfect of the passive ; the present aud the second 
future active. The last, however, corresponds ip termination, but not in foinia- 
tioi. Among the exceptions should be reckoned the use of the conjunction 'if. 
ihjre are instances, however, of the subjunctive form, when r.o conjunction is 
expressed, but in all such cases it is plainly understood ; as, ** Were I to go, he 
would not follow ;" ** Had h^ known me, he would have treated me differently ;** 
that is, ** If I were to go," and, ** If he had known." Examples of this descrip- 
ticD are conjugated ae follows : ^ 
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SUBJUNCTIVE FORM. 

541. IMPECriilCT TEKSB. 

S^nguT^. Plural. 

1. Wero I. 1. "Were we. 

2. "Were you. 2. Were jou. 
b. Were be. 8. \^erc they. 

PLCPEBPECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plnra\ 

1. Had I loved. 1. Had we loved. 

2. Had you loved. ' H. i/ad you loved. 
o. liad lie loved. 3. Hud ihcy loved. 

544. The secnud person singular cf all verbs- formerly (1.) ended in st^ as, 
" Thou hast," " Thou wast," kc. Tliis fi)rm is still retained by that respectable 
class of porsoris deuoniinatcd v-) Lriend;?, a:id in the Sacred (o.) Scriptures. (3.) 

o45. iit/i, for the termiuatiou of the third person sini];ukir, obtained (4.) very 
generally ti:i within a recent (.l.) i>criod, tsjjecii-.ily onL'rav2(6.) and didactic (7.) 
tiubjecrs ; as, " 11^* Ihu'- ;'■ r^A curs to hear, let liini hear; ' "Simple multiplication 
Uackctii to ropcat," ic. But the custom of the present day is decidedly (b.) 
against the usage. (If.) 

5iT. Xiie Scripiurcs abound (10.) with iL^^tances of the use of the pronoun 
y«for y:w / as, *' Yo ui.' ti.e :. .It of the earth;" but i; is scarcely to 6e met with 
ju any standard v/orksof uioul'^ii date. 

547. The following coriji'..iiMliun iiccords with the ancient usage of the verb. 
IXLICATIVi: rilLSL.NT. 
S'n^ul ir. Sin^ruMT. S iigvlar, 

1. I love. 1. I am loved. 1. I am. . 

2. Thou lovest. 2. Thou art loved. 2. Thou art. 
Z. ile loveth or lovps. u. lie is loved. iJ. lie is. 

Plural. p:.:yd. Plural. 

i. "We love. 1. ^•'e are loved. 1. We are. 

2. Yo or you love. 2. Ye o;* you aro loved. 2. Ye cr you are. 

8. They iove. 3. Ihey are loved. 0. They are. 

513. ^:2^ For further illustration of these obsolete conjugations, the learner 
is referred to those trca-.s-js on t^ramniar iii our schools, which profess to furnish 
him wit'ii a sure and iufaiiijle guic.j to lue true and proper use of the English 
language. 

The nominative case governs the verb in number and person. 

RUIiB VIZ. 
A verb must agree with ils nominatvcc case in number and 

person. 

Ruiii] vzn. 

Active-transitive verbs govern the objective case. 

EXERCISnS IX PARSING. 
** William loas adraired for his prudence.^^ 
549. William is a proper noun, of the third person, sfK- 

* Excepting art. 

(1.) Some time ago. (2.) Called, (3.) The Bible. (4.) Prevailed. (o.)Late 
h.) Serious. (7.) Abounding in precepts or instructive. (8.) Poaitivelfr. 
(v.; Use. (lOJ Have m*ny. 
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•ULAK NUMBER, MASCULINE GENDER, and in the ^•OMINATIVE CASH 

to was admired^ agreeably to Rule VI. 

Was admired is a regular passive verb, from the verb to 
admire — '^Pres. admire ; Imp. admired ; Perf.part. admired. 
1. I was admired ; 2. You were admired ; 3. He or William 
was admired" — made in the indicative mood, imperfect tense, 
THIRD PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, and agrccs with William^ 
according to Rule VII. 

For is a preposition. 

His is a personal pronoun, of the third person, sinqui^r 
number, masculine gender, and agrees with I'TzY/mTTz, accord- 
ing to Rule V.—" Nom, he ; Pass his " — made in the posses- 
sive case, and governexl hy prudence, by Rule I. 

Prudence is a common noun, of the tphbd person, singular 
number, neuter gender, objective case, and governed by /or. 
Rule X. 

EXERCISES IN PABSING CONTINUED. 

•*John wag applauded for his elo- *' The girl was ridiculed by her compan- 

quence." ions." 

** The kins: was crowned at "Westminster ** Susan was respected for her rirtuoua 

Abbey." conduct." 

"Thomas has been esteemed." "James will be rewarded by his in- 
" The business will be regulated." structor." 

2. 

/'We may be esteemed." " Justice may hftve been stayed." 

/ He might have been promoted." " The task must be performed." 

* William would hare been dethroned." " Vie should not (1.) be easily (1.) dis- 
heartened in a good cause." 

" If he be learned'^ 

550. 7/" is a copulative conjunction. 

Be learned is a regular passive verb, from the verb to learn 
— ** Prcs, learn ; Imper. learned ; Perf, part, learned. 1. If 
I be learned ; 2. If j'ou be learned ; 3. U he be learned " — 
made in the subjunctive mood, subjunctive form, pfensENT 
tense, third person, riNGULAR NUMBER, aiid Qgrccs with he, 
according to Rule VII. - 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

" If John be rewarded." " Although you will be disappointed." 

** If I am noticed." " If the manhad been elected." 

** Unless he be punisned." " Except he repent, 

"Although they are respected," "Susan assisted th( 

" Columbuaidiscovered America." " The little girl was assisted by Su*mL^ 

*' America was discovered by Columbus." " Pain follows pleasure." 

"John wounded bis brother." " PleMuro is fallowed by paiti.** 
" John's brother wa« wounded by him." 



"Susan assisted the little girl." 
" The little girl was assisted by S 
i." " Pain follows pleasure." 

d by paiii.' 
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2. 

•• Ab obedient son is deservedly respected " Unless sp*eat labor had been bestowed 
by his friends." on AV illiam, he would hare disap- 

" An idle boj will be punished." pointed the expectations of his 

*' Without knowledj^e, a man is common- parents." 

1/ (1.) despised." *' He will not (1.) mind without corpo- 

ral punishment." 



" The boy who visited me in September, " They that seek knowledge will find 

died in the city of Charlestou." it.'' 

•* The man whom I found perished in a " That lion which was exhibited in this 
storm of snow." town has been lulled by hia keep- 

er." 
4. 



'* I found (2.) John and William (3.) in the 
garden with their father and moth- 
er, (a.) 



• I hare assisted him and his sister in 
many diiBculties, to no (i.) pur- 
pose." 



XLVI. OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

6W. Irregular verbs are those which do not form their* 
imperfect tense and perfect participle by adding to the pres- 
ent tense erf, or d only when the verb ends in e ; as, 

Pres. tense. Imperf, tense. Perf. Participle^ 
Go, Went, Gone, 

Begin, Began, Begun. 

LIST OP IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Those marked r admit likewise a regular form. 



Preteni. Imperfect. Per. 

' " abode, 

was, 
arose, 
awoke, r. 

bare, 



Abide, 
Ana, 
Arise, 
Awake, 
Bear, to ) 

erincf > 

fortK ) 
Bear,<o carry y bore, 



Beat, 

Begin, 

Bend, 

Bereave, 

Beseech^ 

Bid, 

Bind, 

Bite, 



beat, 
began, 
bent, 
bereft, r. 
besought, 
bid, bade, 
bouhd, 
bU, 



'. or Piss. Part. 
abode, 
been, 
arisen, 
awaked. 

born. 

borne. 

beaten, beat, 
begun, 
bent, 
bereft, r. 
besought, 
bidden, bid. 
bound, 
bitten, bit. 



Present. 


Imperfect. 


Per. or Put. PaH, 


Hang, 


hung, r. 


hung. r. 


Hear, 


heard. 


heard. 


Hew, 


hewed, 


hewn. r. 


Hide, 


hid, 


hidden, hid. 


Hit, 


hit, 


hit. 


Hold, 


held, 


held. 


Hurt, 


hurt. 


hurt. 


Keep, 


kept. 


kept. 


Knit, 


knit, r. 


knit. r. 


Know, 


knew. 


known. 


Lade, 


laded. 


laden. 


Lay, 


laid^ 


laid. 


Lead, 


led, 


led. 


Leave, 


left. 


left. 


Lend, 


lent, 


lent. 


Let.' 


let. 


let. 



(1 .) Adverb. (2.) Irregular verb. (3.) For William and mother apply Rule Xtl 
(4.) Adjective. 

* Gotten is nearly obsolete. Itj compound,/<?r^o<fe», is still in good xxst. 

t Bidd<n is nearly obsolete. % Spitteti is nearly obcolett. 
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' ftwwi^. 


It7ip*r/4ct, 


J^K or I^. jpttt'l 


JBleed, 


bled. 


bled. 


lilow, 


blew, 


blown. 


Break, 


broke, 


broken. 


Breed, 


bred. 


bred. 


Bring, 
Build, 


brought, 


brought. 


built, 


built ^ 


Burst, 


burst, 


burst. 


Buy, 


bought, 


bought. 


Cast: 
Catcb, 


tast, 


cast. 


taught, K 
thid, 


Cautrht. K 


Chide, 


chidden, chid. 


Ghooae, 


fcho^e, 


dh08«n. 


Cleave, to 


) 




stick or 


yrtgulaK 




ck?A»/v, 


f 




Cleave, 'to 

split, 
Cling, 
Clotbe, 


1 clove or cleft, -cleft, cIov«d. 


clung, 


clung. 


clothed, 


clad. r. 


Come, 


came. 


cora^. 


Cost, 


cost, 


cost. 


Crow, 


crew, r. 


crowed. 


Cree^ 


cre^t, 


crept. 


Cut, 


cut. 


cut. 


Dare, to 


.durst. 


4ar«d* 


Dare, to_ 
challenge 


> regular. 




Deal, 


dealt, r: 


deoflt. r. 


Dig, 
Do, 


^fr 


dug. r. 
done. 


Draw, 


drew. 


drawn. 


Dri^b, 


drovei 


driven. 


Drink, , 


drank. 


drunk., 


Dwell, 


dwelt, . 


dwelt, r. 


3^t, 


eat or ate, 


en ten. 


Pall, 


fell, 
'ed. 


fallen. 


Feed, 


fed. 


Fefel, ' 


felt,' 


felt. 


Figlit; 


fought. 


fought. 


Find, 


found. 


found. 


Flee, 


fled, 


fl^ed. 


Fling, 


£ung, 


flung. 


Fly, 


flew, 


flown; 


Forgoti 


forgot, 


forgotten, ) 
forgot. ) 
forsaken. 


Forsaki, 


forsook; 


Freeze, 


froze. 


■frozen. 


Get. 


gt>t. 


got ■* 


Gild, 


glt,r. . 


. ^ilt.r. 


Gird, 


girt, r. 


girt. r. 


C?ive. 


)^Ve; 


iiven. 


Go, 


went, . 


;gone. ; 


Grave; 


gloved, 


'^aven. r; 


Grind, 


ground, 


ground. 


Grow, 


rdT' 


grown. 

had: 


Have, 


Split, 


split. 


. split, r. 



Pretsnt. 
Lie, to Iw 

dowHf 
Load, 
Lose, 
Make, 
Meet, 
Mow, 

Pay, 

Put, 

Read, 

Rend, 

Rid, 

Ride, 

Ring, 

Rise, 

Rive, 

Run, 

Saw, 

Say, 

Sec. 

Seek, 

Sell, 

Send^ 

§et, 

Shake, 

^ha^e, 

Shave, 

Sheai!, 

Shed, 

Striiie, 

Show, 

Shoe, 

Sbooi,' , 

Shrink, 

Sbred, 

Shut, 

Sin^, 

Sinlc, 

Sit, 

Slay, 

Sleep, 

Slide, 

Sling, 

SJink, • 

Slit, 

Smite, 

Sow, 

Speak, 

Sj)eed, 

Speed, 

Spill, 

Spin, 

Spit; 



Take, 



htiptrfset. J^.w^m./I^ti 
lain. 

laden, r. 

loii. 

made. 

met. 

tnown. r, 

paid. 

put. 

read. 

-»efat: 

rid. .: . 

rode,ridd«i.')' 

ifung. 

vilben. 

liven. 

run. 

sawn. r. 

laid. 

Heen. 

sought* 

iBola. 

sent. 

set. 

ahaken. 
( «haped, 
{ dhf^^nl, 

. sbaveu. r. 

shorn. 

Bhed. 

Bhone. r. 

shown. 

*hod. 

shrunk. 

shre^. 

fibut; 

sung. 

sunl: 

fiat. 

slain. 

slept. '. 

slidden. 

slung. 

slink. . . 

slit, err slittedl 

fimitten. 

sown. r. 

spoken. 

sped. 

spent. 

spilt, r. 

spun. 

spit, spit'ten^ 



flay, 
loaded, 
lost, 
made, 
met, 
inowed, 
paid, 
pat, 
road, 
rent, 
rid, 
rode, 

rung, rang, 
tdse, 
ri'Ved, 
ran, 
saw, 
said, 
«a% ' 
Bought, 
sold, 
sent, 
set, 
shook, 

shaped, 

shaved, 

^beared, 

shed, 

ttboue, r. 

showed, 

Shod, 

^hot, 

shrunk, 

shred, 

«hut, 

sung, sang, 

6UnK,-sdiik; 

sat; 

iilew, 

slept, 

slid, 

fllung, 

slunic, 

slit, r, 

smote, 

sovied, 

spoke, 

Isped, 

spent, 

spilt, r. 

spun^ 

jBpit, Spat; 



took. 



taken. 



't"^ t^ee -notes on page 72. 

10 
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Imperfect, 

spread, 
sprung, 

sprang, 
stood, 
stole, 
stuck, 

StUDK, 

Strode, or 
strid. 



struck, 



F^r. or B188, Ttirt. 
spread. 
>■ sprung. 

stood, 
btoleu. 
stuck, 
stung, 
stuuk. 

> stridden. 

struck or ) 
stricVn. f 



D'egerU, Im^erftct, Fer, or Feus, Fsni. 



strung 
striven 



strung, 
strove, 

swoje, sworn, 

swet, r. swet.r. 

swelled, • swoUea 
swum, swam,svrum. 

swung, swung. 



Teach, 


taught, 


taught. 


Tear, 


tore. 


torn. 


Tell, 


told, 


, told. 


Think, 


thought, 


thought. 


Thrive, 


throve, r. 


thriven. 


Throw, 


threw, 


thrown. 


Thrust, 


thrust, 


thrust. 


Tread, 


trod, 


trodden. 


Wax, 


waxed. 


waxen, r. 


Wear, 


wore. 


worn. 


. Weave, 


wove, 


woven. 


J Weep, , 


wept, 


wept. 


i Win, 


won. 


won. 


Wind, 


wound. 


wound. 


Work, 


wrought, 


j wrought or 
\ worked. 


\ Wring, . 


wrung, 


wrung. 


Write, 


wrote, 


written. 



Spread, 

Spring, 

Stand, 
Steal, 
Stick, 
Sting, 
Stink, 

Stride, 

Strike, 

String, 

Strive, 

Strow or 
strew, 

Swear^ 
Sweat, 
Swell, 
Swim, 
Swing,' 

. 553. We say, " I have seen," " I hau seen," and " I am seen," using the par- 
ticiple seen instead of the verb saw : hence. 

Note VI. We should use participles, only, after havCf and 
had;2Lnd the verb to be. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
** John has written his copy.^^ 
554, Has written is an irregular active-transitive 
VERB, from the verb to write--** Pres. write ; Imperf. wrote? 
Perf. part, written. 1. I have written ; 2. You have writ- 
ten; 3. He or John has written" — found in the indicatitk 

MOOD, PERFECT TENSE, THIRD PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, SLtkd 

agrees with John, by Rule VII. 

John, copy, and his, are parsed as before. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 



" Job has struck John." 

*' John has been stracfc by Job." 

"The men caught the thief ill the 

tavern." 
" The thief was caught hj the men in 

the tavern." 
•* A wise son will make a glad father." 



" The act was done by William.'* 

** Jame^ found his little brother in fhr 

boat." 
" The iiistructor mi^kes good pens." 
" The farmer ploughs the ground is 

spring." 
" I may spend my time in the country." 



" John is at home." 

*' Rufus rode into the country." 

"The sun will' shine." 

•' The thiof was confined in jail." 

" The horse ran with yrcat violouco.'* 



" He abode in peace." 

" They would be cruel." 

" We niay have been ncffligcnt." 

** The boya*h6\Ud hove boon studioni/' 

** William was in towi^." 
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t 

3. 

"If he will assiit me, I shall be much still he would not recompenie 

(1.) obliged to hira. me." 

•* If he 6e virtuous, then he will be " I will write him, lest he neglect mj 

happy." business." 

" If he be nappy, then I am contented." " Should I be disappointed, I shall des- 
"Had he mentioned that circumstance, pair." 

I should have avoided my present *' Unless be repent, he will not be par- 

caiiimities." doned." 

** Although he acknowledged his faults, " Were I* in your place, I would relieTe , 

him." 
4. 

" Thou hast benefitted n\e." " Dost thou hear me V 

** Ye make no pretensions." " Hath he many advisers?** 

** This doctrine hath no followers." " Ye do always err." 

** If thou love me." " Thou shalt surely die." 

" If thou art more comfortable, I hearti- " If thou hadst obeyed me, thou wouldst 
ly rejoice." not have been disappointed." 

5. 

"If Thomas, who is at school, return "The task which the instructor imposed 
in season, I yfill visit you." was performed with reluctance." 

*'The boys wl.om I admonished have "The measure which he adopts will 
reformed." succeed." 

** The man whose life was in danger re- " I have known a little child that exhib- 
turned in safety." ited the prudence of mature years." 



-0- 



XLVIL GOVERNMENT OF THE INFINITIVE. 

555. When I say, "John begins to read," to read is a verb in the infinitirt 
mood; and it follows, as you perceive, the verb begins : hence we say that it is 
governed by begins. • 

" He is beginning to read." Here, the infinitive follows the participle btgin- 
fUng; it is, therefore, governed by heginnin^. 

" He is eaj^er to learn." Here, the infinitive follows the adjective eagtr ; w« 
therefore say that it is governed by eager. 

" He has an opportunity to learn." Here, the infinitive, to learn is governed 
by the noun opportunity^ because it follows the noun. 

In like manner the infinitive may be governed by pronouns; as, "There is a 
fine opportunity for him to harn :" hence, 

RULE XIL 

The infinitive mood may be governed by verbs, participles, 

adjectives, nouns, and pronouns. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

^^ James begins to lear)iJ^ 

556. To learn is a regular TRANsiTivn verb — '^Pres. 
learn; Imparf. learn; Per/, pai^t. learned" — made in the 
INFINITIVE MOOD, PRESENT TENSE, and govemcd by begins, 
agreeably to Rule XII. 

James and begins are parsed as before. 

(l.)AdTfrk. *tfe«§4». "" 
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EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

** George desires to le^rn." ** A knowledge of the rules ei graiiin;iftx 
** He is eager to learn." tearhes us to write correctly." 

** He has a desire to study.*' " He should seek to obtain knowledge.*' 

** It seems to please John." "We may be taught to write, read, 
" William has come to see us.** and spell.*' 

** They are determined to excel.*' 

Omission af to, the usual Sign of the injmitive. 

** John saw the man strike (1.) the ** I heard the clock strike." 

boy.'* " The tutor bade him do it.*' 

" The instructor made him submit." *' The sofdiers dare not rebel." 

** They need not proceed in such haste." "My uncle let the boys play in thfl^ 
**See (2.) the blind beggar dance." garden.'* 

Note VII. The infinitive mood is sometimes governed 
by conjunctions or adverbs ; as " The summit of a mountaiii 
so high as to be invisible." 

EXAMPLES. 

«' They are about (3.) to depart." "He desires no mpre (4.) iknvi (5.) irn 

" He is wise enough (3.) to study." know his duty." 



XLVIII. 



557. We hare before spen, that participles partake of the nature of two 
parts of speech^ namely, verbs and o^j^^^tives. One point of resemblance which 
participles have to adjectives^ is in referring to some noun in the sentence in 
which they are used ; as " The sun is setting :" here, the particij)le uiUng is Mid 
i6 refer to the noun sun : hence, ' 

RULE xni. 

.Particij)le$ refer to nouns. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

** The wind is rising.''^ 

558. Rising is a present active participle, from the itr 
regular verb to rise — *' Pi^es. rise ; Imp. rose ; Perf part 
risen " — and it refers to wind, according to Rule XUI. 

EXERCISER IN SYNTAX CONTINtTED. 

1. 

*' The moon is setting.'* **Mary was playii^p^" 

'* The sun is rising." "I have been writing." 

*' The trees are p;rowing.*' *' I found hira crjring.'* 

*' John was dancing." *' I leit him r^foicing.'* 

PARTICIPIAL ADJECTIVBa 
" The rising sun cheers us,'^ 

559. Rising is a participial ADJECTivE,lVom the verb to rise 

(1.) Strike is governed by Rule XII. 
(2.) S€fi is in the imperative, agreeing with thou or ypw, uaderstood, by Rult VII. 
k (3.) Adverb. (4.) Noun. (6.) Conjuntffitn. 
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r-^^^Pres. rise ; Imp. rose ; Perf.part, risen'' — and b©lon§;s t<{ 
sun, by Rule IV. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX COJfTINUED. 

2. 

•* The setting sqn reminds ua of declin- " We view with pleasure i^e IwinkHoi; 

ing years." stars." 

" The roaring winds alarm ua." " The roaring catftract strikes us with 

" The rippling stream pleases us." nwe." 

" The singing-master visited me." ** The laboring man should not be d«- 

frcuded." 
3. 

**Having dined, J returned to school." "Having slept, he recorered his 
*' Having fought bravely, they wer^j at strength." 

last (1.) overcome." ** Having retired to rest, he was j«ita(i 
"John, having exercised too violently, with violent pain." 

fainted." " The thief, hanng escaped, was oterer 

aft^rwiMrda s^ep i^ that region/' 
4. 

** William returned mortified at his loss." " A child left to follow his own inclina* 
" The stream, swollen bv the rains, over- tious is most commonly ruined.*' 

flowed its banks." 

"The man accustomed to his glass sel- "Admired and af^)lauded, he becams 

dom reforms." vain." 

6. 

*' We mu^t not neglect any knowm duty." " A dissipated son grieves Ms parents. '"• 

** My father took the forsaken youth into " William befriended the deserted 

his own house, and rendered toihim man." 

deserved assistance." 

^^■ • ' 

" The men, beiny fatigued by labor, admonished to no efTect, was st- 

sought rest in sleep." verely andjustly punished." 

" William being dismissed from cpHege, " The tree, having been weighed djowa 

retired to the country." for a long time by abundance of 

" Thomas, after having been repeatedly fruit,at laU (1 .) fell to the grouBd,** 

RULE XIV. 

Active participles from active-transitive verbs, govern the oh- 

jeptive case. 

" James is beating Jokn,^^ 

560. John is a proppe koux, of the third pebso^, singular 

NVMBER, MASCULINE GENDER, OBJECTIVE CASE, and govemed by 

beating, by Rule XIY. 

EXERCISES IN SYNT^^: C02JTI^^UJ:p. 

1. 

** John is striking William." " Having obtained my request, ? imat- 

" Susan is studying her lesson." diately set off for Richmond." 

** Mary has been repeating her lesaon " I api^d the cat wAtching a i 



(1.) M Wis an adverbiai phrtss. 
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to ber motiier,"* ' " Having given directions to his sei^ 

*'■ The teamster, seeing the stage upset- vants, be left bis family and took 

ting, ran and prevented it.'* the stage for Mobile. 

*W/e delights in fighting^ 
561. Fighting is a PARTicipr'\L noun, in the objective case^ 
and governed by the preposition tn, according to Rule X. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

\. 

** Job was exhausted by wrestling." ** Job practices fencing daily." 

** Mary acquired a livebhood by eew- " The instructor teaches reading, writing, 

ing." and spelling, in his school." 

" Walter excels in writing." " Whispering is forbidden in schoW." 

**Fiahing delights me." 

2. 

662. ** You will much oblige me by sending those books" 
Sending is a PARTic;prAi, noun, in the objective case, and 
governed by the preposition by, according to Rule X. 

Books is a common noun, of the third person, plural num- 
ber, NEUTER GENDER, OBJECTIVE CASE, and govemcd by the 
active participle sending, according to Rule XIV. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

" James derives pleasure from reading " Mary's reading has been useful in 'm- 
useful boots." proving her taste in composition.*' 

" John is above doing a mean action." "I am discouraged from undertaking 
*• Parents are pleased at seeing the pro- ' this study," 

gress ot their children." ** A good instructor takes no delight in 

punishing." 
The present participle, when used as a noun, often has the definite article the 
before it, and the preposition of after it; a.s "By the observing of truth, you 
will command respect." With equal propriety, however, it may be said, ** By 
observing truth," &c., omitting both the article and the preposition. If we use 
the article without the preposition, or the preposition without the article, the ex-, 
pression will appear awkward : hence, 

Note VIII. The definite article the should be used before, 
and the preposition of after, participial nouus, or they 
should both be omitted. 

EXERCISES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

** By the observing these rules, he will " In the regarding his interests, ht 
avoid mistakes." neglected the public affairs." 

** He prepared them for the event by " He was sent to prepare the way by 
the sending to thetn proper infor- preaching of repentance." 

mation," *' Keeping of one day in seven (1.) is 

** In writing of his letter, b© made some required of Christians." 

mi6t{U:es. 



(I.) Seven is a numeral ftdjo.Qtive, belonging to days, understood, by Not? h 
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PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" William ealli George." most shamefully-." 

*' John's father will reward his Indus- *'John will be punished for his kis*- 

try." lenee." 

** George's father's carnage passed the " We may improve under our in-^ 

tavern." structor, if we chcose." 

**If William return, he will be disap- "He who would excel in learninj^^* 

pointed." must be attentive to his books." 

''John has beaten his little bi'otber " She begins to improve." * 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

56?. Will you compose a sentence, containing an active-transitive verb ? One, 
•ontaining a neuter verb? One, containing a passive verb V One, expressing 
the same sense as the last in an ac^tive form? Will you compose a s^ntQnc« 
having a verb in th© potential mood? One, in the stibjunttive mood? One, in 
the imperative mood ? One, in the tefiriitive tnood? One, haVii'ig an adjective 
in the superlative degree? One, having the article an correctly used before a 
vowel ? One, having an adjective in the positive degree that has in itself m super- 
lative signification? One, containing the relative wkos4f One, containing 
which f One, with wlwt used as a compound pronoun? On«, having who ufietf 
as an interrbgative pronoun ? One, having a verb in the subjunctive mood, com- 
mon form? 

Will you construct one or more sentences^ which Will make sense with th* 
word truth contained in them? One, with the word «;M<i(w» contained in it? 
One, with the word kmwledgef One, with the word UarAingf One, with X\x4 
word science? 

Will you construct a sentence about prudence f One about history f One or 
more on the following subjects, namely, geography ^ gardening ^ farm$y orchards f 

; Will you fill up the following phrases with suitable! woixls to make sense, 

namely, ** Industry health ?" " By — we acquire ~- ?" " In youth -, 

charac! ers ?" " Arithmetic business V !■ " Washington -' — live 

hearts of his ?" . ■ " 



XLIX. OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS. ^ 

564. ^he verbs have^ le^ will and do^ when they are unconnected with a prin- 




565. The peculiar force of the several auxiliaries will appear from the follow- 
i ng account of them. 



«nd \ 

thou < ^ ^ o ^. -"v,v.o, ao, X ttc; 

not fear j" " I did not write." They are almost universally employed in asking 
questions ; as, " Does he learn ?" " Did he not write ?" They sometimes also 
supply (2.) the place of another verb, and make the repetition of it, in the same 
or a subsequent sentence, unneoessary ; as, *' You' attend not to your studies as 
he does ;" (i. e. " as he attends," Ac.) ** I shall come, if I can ; but if I <^ not 
please to excuse me;" (i. e. '4f I Goone not.") ' 

567. May and migM express the possibility or liberty of doing a thing- can 
and couldy the power; as, ** It may rain ;" *' I maj write or read ;" ♦♦ He might 
have improved more than he hasj" *' He can Write much better than he could 
last year.'* 

56S. Must is eometimes called in for a helper, and denotes necessity; cs^ 
(1.) Denying^ (2.) To fill up. 
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*i Wt muit speak the Irutb, wh«De^«r w« do sp«itk, and we muit not pre-' 
^aricat©/' (1.) 

569. WUl^ in the first person singular and plural, intimates (2.) resoluttoii 
and promisiaj?; in the second and third person, it only foretells; as, "i willro- 
%^ard tbe good» and will ^nish the wicked;" *' We will reinember benefits, and 
be grateful;" " Thou wilt, or he will, repent of that folly;" ** You, or they, will 
have a pleasant walk." 

570* ShdU^ on \h^ contrary, in the first person, simply foretells ; in the 
second and thiM person*, it pfotnisfe*, commands, or threafrenis; as, '* I shall (50 
abroad;" "We shall dine at home;" ** Thou Shalt, or you shall, inherit the 
land;" ** Ye shall do justice, and lore toercy;" "They shall account for their 
TniacoDilH^L'" Tlie foJlovvin^ pusfiagc is not tru^tislutad, (3.^ according to the dis- 
tinct iind [iroper me4nin^i^ of the vi^orJa shall nud will: *' Surely goodness and 
laercr shall Rillow me aUlUu dmyiiuf mv lift'; aod I will dwoll in the house of the 
LordYor (jver," ll oaglit to b^ " ii-*^^ fallow in «,'* nnd, "I shall dwell."— The 
foreigHtfr \vhi>, «s it iij Jiaid, ftsll mto ihe TEiames, iind cried out, " I wUl be' 
disowned! XiQbody ikalE hcl^j iu^^l" ^laden Siid mig:ip|jliciition of these auxiliaries. 
fi71. Theae obatirFttitius respect in ^5 the import (4.) of the verbs wUl Kud shall, 
mu^t he uiid€r:atiJud of t!JCplit;ALiVtf ^t^uti^tic^d ; for when the sentence is intorroga^ 
tUe, jtt^t tUe rtiversHJi^: (5.J foL' the most p^ftt takes place: thus, "I sAall go," 
** Yoa isdl go," sxw&ia ^¥eat {*"►.) oatj ; but, *' WUl you go ?" imports inten* 
tion ; and, *' ^"^t<iU I ga y ryfura ly the will uf iinuther. But, " Ees/uul go," and, 
'*ii^U ^e go f both itnply will ; expr^s^u^ ur rc^f^rnn^^ to aoommand. 

372. Yi'!"."^ t'lv v.:r!j t.- p^t ir, Xho Fnbj'.;nctfvc vn^-.-d tlse meaning 'of these auz- 
itiades likewise undergoes (7.) some alteratioh ; as the leaYncra will readily pelr- 
ceive by a few examples : *' ile 57ia/^ proceed ;" " If he shall proceed ; ** You shall 
consent ;" " If you ^hiUl conareni." These Auxiliaries are sometimes interchanged 
(8.) in the indicative and subjuhctive moods; to convey the same meaning of th» 
aoxiliary; as, " He «>i3^ not return ;" ** If he s/iall not return;" "He sh^H not 
rettwn;'' "If he will not retuvh." 

VIS. WdiiH primariljr (9:) denotes inclination bf Will ; and should^ ol^ligatibn- 
but they both vary their import, and are often used to express simple fevent. 

574. Do and hav arti sometimes us^mI as {>rincipal verbs, according to ika 
#ill«wing 

Synopsis. 

I!n)ICATIVE MOOD. 
Pftn. I do. I have. 

mp. I did. I had. 

Pdrf: I have do'rre. I have had. 

'^ Plup. I had doQC. I had had. 

1. Fid. i sb^ll w Wtll'do. 'I shall or will hav%. 

*1. FiU, I shall have done. I shall have had. 

5T^. POTEOTIAL MOOD: 

Pre*, t may or can do. I may or can have. 

laip* I might, could, would, or should I might, xsonid, would, or aheuld havw; 

p^/. I may ov oati have done. I may or can have had. 

Pluxf. I might, could, would, (Tr should I might, could, wx>iild, o^ should hav» 
have done. had. 

576. SUBJUJfCTIVB MOOD. 

iViSw 1. If I do. If I hare, Afc. 

5??B— 1. IM1>ERATIVE MOOD. 

Pr€8. Do you, or tTo you do. fiave you, or Do you have', 

'^.) To sTm'n -the truth. (3.)iShoWs. (3.) Exp^sSfed. (4.) Mftinin|:. 
(i.)Contrarv. («.) What happens. (7.)Sttfi'ers. (Sj To exchange one ibir 
the other. • (9.) in tit first place. 
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m. INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres, To do. To hare. 

Pg}/. To haT« dont. ' To hare had. 

578. PARTICIPLES. 

/V«. Doing. Having. 

IWf. Done. lUad. 

#t;/i^.^«;/. Having dont. Haying bad. 



L. OF DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

579. Defective verbs are those which are used only in 
some of ,the moods and tenses. 

S60. The following are the principal ones : 

P/'s*. Tense. Imp. Tefiu. Per/. Hirtinph. 

May, Might, (Wanting.) 

Can, Could, 

WilL Would, ^ 

^Shall, Should, 

Must, Must, 

Ought, Ought, 

Quoth, 

581. Of these, ow/M and musfj you perceive, are not varied. 
5S2. ^u<//it and quoth are always used as principal verba. Ou(jf7it is the saiot 
in the imperfect tense as in the present, and is always followed by an infinitive j as 
" He ought to studv ;" ** He ought to have read." in this last exanaple, ouffht ii in 
the imperfect ; and in the first, it is in the present. This we determine by the in- 
finitive, which follows the verb, thus : when tiie present infinitive follows ovght, 
<nigM is in the present tense ; but when the perlect infinitive follows it^ it is in 
the imperfect tense. 

Ti^o. In English, verbs are often used both in a transitive and intransitive, or 
neuter signification. Thus, to Jiatten, when it signifies to make even or levely if 
an active transitive, verb j but when it signifies to grow dull or insipidy it ig an 
intransitive verb. 

584:. A neuter or intransitive verb, by Ihe addition of a preposition, may be- 
come a compound active-transitive verb ; as, to smile is intransitive ; it cannot, 
* therefore, be followed by an objective case, nor be changed into the passive form. 
We cannot say, " She smiled him," or, *' He was smiled ;" but we say, yqtj 
properly, *' She smiled on him ;" ** He was smiled on by her." 

f)85. Prepositions affect the meaning of verbs in diflferent ways. To ^ati 
means to throw; as, "Ho cast a stone at her." 7b ca«^ 'Wj?, however, means to 
tormpvie; as, " He casts up his accounts." In all instances in which the prepo- 
sition follows the verb, and modifies its mfeanin^, its should be considered a part 
of the verb, and be so treated in parsing. ^ 

586. There are some verbs, which, although they admit an objective case 
after them still do not indicate the least degree ot action; as, "I reseipble my 
father." This seeming inconsistency may be easily reconciled by rejecting that* 
in all such cases, the verb has a direct reference to its object. Of this nature ara 
the verbs retain^ resemble, oion, haoe, &c. 

587. Some neuter or intransitive verbs admit of a passive form, and are 
thence called neuter passivp verbs; as, "John jioes home to-night." Here goei 
is an intransitive verb. But in the sentence, ** John is gone home,'* is gone is & 
neuter passive verb. Again, in the phrase, "William comes," comes ib an in- 
transitive verb; and in the phrase, "William is come," is eem4 is a neuter pas- 
sive verb. ' 

11 
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EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

1. 

"William had had many advantages "He bus had many piecious opportw* 
before he improved them in a prop- nities." 

er manner." " He may have had time." 

" A |?ood scholar will not do vrhat (1.) "John will do ag his instructor di- 
IS forbidden by his instructor." r«cts." 

^ 2. 

" I own this book." " I cannot believe him." 

*' Ciiarles resembles his parents.** *' His father does not hesitate to trust 

*' He retains his place." him." 

3. 

*' Tbe fiirmer casts seed into the " She smiles sweetly." 

ground." " She smiled on John." 

"The merchant casts up his accounts "John was smiled on by fortune ia 
oftep»" every undertaking." 

4. 

" The instructor has come." " When they came to tov^n, they mad* 

" Our instructor has come." many purchases." 

" William has gone to visit his parents." "Mary' was gone before her mother 
"Susan has gone." came." 



LI. OF ADVERBS. 

588 Adverbs are words joined to verbs, participles, ad- 
jectives, and other adverbs, to qualify them. 

5S9. Expressions like the following, namely, a few days ago^ long dncty none 
at ally at length, in vaiuy by no means, a great d-eal, &c,, are denominated adverbial 
phrases, when they are used to qualify verbs or participles, by expressing the 
manner, time or degree of action. 

590. The defidite article the is frequently placed before adverbs of the com- 
parative and superlative degrees, to give the expression more force; as, " The 
more he walks, the better he feels." When the article ^is used in this sense, both 
the article and adverb may be reckoned an adv-erbial phrase, and be so Consid- 
•red in parking. 

,591. You have doubtless noticed that most words ending in ly are adverbs. 
The reason of this is that ly is a contraction of the adverb U^ : thus, from ww»n- 
iike we form m>anly : gentlemanly is a contraction of gentlemanlike. — Hence, 

592. If you meet with a word ending in ly, implying in its signification the 
idea of like, you may conclude at once that it is an adverb. 

RULE IX. 

Adverbs ^ qualify verbs, 2)art{cipIeSi w^jectiveSy and other , 

adverbs, 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" In vain we look for perfect happiness, ^^ 



(I.) What stands for ** that which " or, "the thing which." Apply Rules V., VI. 
^ and VIII. 
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593. In vain is an adverbial phrase, and qualifies /ooi^, 
according to Rulp IX. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

** John has come again, but Williaca has " William acted very nobly." 

not." " I will b)'' no means consent." • 

*' Very many persons fail of happiness." **ne wrote a long letter a .few dayib 

ago." (1.) 
"A vast many evils are incident to man "John was writing carelessly." 

in his wearisome journey through " I have admonished her onco and 
life." * - ag:iin." 

"The instructress has at length arrived." " A few days ago, there was much ex- 
V citement in town." 

Not© IX. To qualify verbs, participles, adjectives, and 
other adverbs, we should use adverbs; but to qualify nouns, 
we should use adjectives. 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

^, William writes good."''^ ** Hferriet dresses neat." 

" Susan studies diligent." " On conditions suitably tobisrank." 

"He speaks fluently and reasons cor- "He speaks correct." 

rect." " Mary sings admirable." v . 

"John writes tolerable well, Ifvti reads f " He writes elegant." 

tniserable." " He reads and spells very bad." 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

594. Will you write down a sentence, containing a compound active-transitive 
verb ? One, having a neuter-passive verb ? 

■ 'Will you compose two or more sentences about a lionf Two or more, «bout 
ilieq> f Two or more, about a cow ? One, about an ox f One, about a do^f One; 
about a (Jo^/ One, about Africans ? One, about Indians f One, about j;£*7rf# / 
One, about steam-hoot disasters ? One, about siag^ accidents ? 



LIT. OF PREPOSITIONS. 

595. Prepositions are used to connect words, and to show 
the relation between them. 

596. We not nnfrequently meet with verbs compounded of a preposition .and 
verb ; as, "to ^/>hold," " to ^/ivest," " to overlook ;" and this composition some- 
times gives a new sense to the verb ; as, " to wzritrstand," " to ^f^i^^draw." But 
the preposition more frequently occurs after the verb, and separate from it; gs, 
" to cast «^," " to fall o/i." The sense of the verb, in this case, is also materially , 
affected by the preposition. 

59S. The prepositions a-fier^ before^ ahcte^ heneaih, and several others, some- 
times appear to be adverb^, and may bo so considered ; as, " They, had their re- 
ward soon afi-^r;'' " He died not long before f " Ho dwells above:'' but if the 
nonn tij.'ie or place be added, they lose their adverbial form ; as, " He died not 
long before" [that time,] &e. 

099. There is a peculiar propriety in distinguishing the correct use of the 
different pre|)Ositious. For illustration, we will take the following sentences: 

(1.) A few days ago — an adverbial phrase. ~~~ 

* For the adjective good^ we should use the adverb well, according to Note IK 
\ Reads agrees with John, understood, and ii, therefore, connected with toHtet 
by the conjunction hvi, agreeably to Rule XI. 
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toitk 



and it will appear that they diucr in signitication ujoie than one, at first view, 
vrould be apt to imai;iue. 

nULB X. 

Prepositions govern the objective case, 

EXERCISES IX SYNTAX. 

" John Udbs within his incomf.*^ 
600. Within is a preposition. 
/ncome is a COMMON NOUN, of the thied person, singular 

NUMBER, NEUTER GRNDER, OBJECTIVE CASE, aild gOVCmed by 

within according to Rule X. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

«* Thomas made his fortune by industry." " He made the sun to shine bv day, and 

*' Satan labors with her needle for a live- the raoon (1.) to give light by 

lihood." night." 

** Respecting that aflfair, there was a con- "Beneath the oa'^c lie acorns in great 

troversy." aljundance." 

*' In six days (iod made the world,and all "John, who is at all times watchful of 

things that are in it." his own interest, will attend to that 

concei'n." 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

«01. Will yon fill up the folio win :ij sentences with suitable prepositions to 

mftk^ sense'? "John was — the house when he was seized a fit." "The 

busy bee — summer provides food — the approaching winter — the prudence — a 
rational being." 

Will you supply the objects to the following?" "James was catching .** 

*» He was beating ." " He supports ." 

Will you supply agents or nominative cases to the following? was run- 
ning." " was dancing." * 

Will you supply verbs in the following? " A dutiful child his parents." 

*f Grammar us correctly." 

Will you compose two or more sentences about hoys? One, about whales? 
One, about snakes f One, about/o.rc^/ One, 9,\ioyxX parents ? One, about Irotli^i ?• 
OnQf a,ho\ii sisters ? OiiQf&bont uncles? Oqc, about au/it^?. 



LIIL OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

602. A CONJUNCTION is a word that is chiefly used to con- 
nect sentences, so as, out of two or more sentences, to make 
but one. 

COS. Relative pronouns, as well as conjunctions, serve to connect sentences; 
63, "Blessed is the man wh<) feareth the Lord." 

' 604. Conjiinclions very often unite sentences when they appear to unite only 
words; as, in the following sentences : " Dat}'- and interest forbid vicious indttl- 
gences." -" XVisdom or folly governs us." Each of these forms of expression 

(1.) The sense is, " He made the raoon." Moouy then, is in the objective eate, 
governed by made understood, and connected with «««, by Rule XI. 
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contu'HS two sentences, namely, the first, ** Duty forbids vicious indulgences ;'* 
** Interest forbids vicious indulgencea :" the second, ** Wisdom governg us;" 
*' Folly governs us." 

E.ULS XI. ' 

Conjunctions connect verbs of the same mood and tense, and 

nouns or pronouns of the same case. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

605.. " William writes and cipltersy 

And is a copulative conjunction. 

Ciphers is a regular ACTivE-iNTRANsrvE verb, from the verb 
to ciph*^r-—''Prcs. cipher; Imperf. ciphered; Per, part, ci- 
])heret]. I. I cipher; 2. You cipher; 3. He or William ci- 
phers" — ma/Je in the indicative mood, present tense, third 
PERSON piv<t;jlae, and agrees with T'7/Zm/7?z, understood, and 
is connected to writes by the conjunction and, agreeably to 
Rule XI. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

*' John ciphers rapidly, and reads cor- *' Though he is lively, yet he is not too 

rectly." volatile." 

** If we contend about trifles^ and vip- " If he has promised, he should act a«- 

luntly maintain our opinions, wo cordiugly." 

shall gain but few fridnds." " I^e denied that he circulated the re- 

port." 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

!K)6. Will you compose a sentence containing the conjunction iff One, con- 
taining a?id? As many sentences as there are conjunctions which follow; eacb 
sentence containing one? Although. Unless. For. Because. Thtrefor; Or. 
ydther^ Kor. 

"Will you compose a sentence about Stonewall Jackmnf One, about Calhowit 
One, about Monroe t One, about Madison ? One, about Oovtrnor AlUn ? 



LIV. OF INTERJECTIONS. 

607. Interjections are words thrown in between the parts 
of sentences, to express the passions or sudden feelings of 
the speaker. 

fi03. We do not say, " Ah, I !" ** 0, I !" Rut, *' Ah, me !" " Oh, me !" using 
the objective cnse after the interjection. The pronoun here spoken of, you per- 
ceive, is of the first person : hence, • 

Note X. Pronouns of the first person are put in the objec- 
tive case, after the interjections Oh I O I ah I &c. 

609. We say, " thou persecutor!" "Ob, ye hypocrites!" "0 thou who 
dwellest," <fcc. : hence, 

Note XL The interjections O ! oh ! and ah f require the 
nominative case of pronouns in the second person. 
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EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

610. ^^Ah^me! I must perish, "^^ 
Ah is an rNTERJECTiON. 

Me is a personal proxouv, of the rrRsr p-:rsox, sfngj^lar, 
OBJECTIVE CASE, and governed by ah, agreeably to Note X. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 
"0, thou (1.) who hast murdered thy "Ah! unhappy (2.) thou, who art deft 
friend!" (3.; to the calls of duty and honor." 

•* 0, thou who hearest prayer!" *' Oh ! happy (1.) ug, surrounded with so 

. ** Ah, me! must I endure all this?" manyblessing.s." 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

611. Will you compose a sentence containing atus? One, containing oh? 
One, about "volcanoes? One, about lakes? One, about islands? One, about 
Webster^ the statesman ? One, about a good sehoiat'? One, about a poor scholar f 
One, about a good iiistructor? , 



LV. OF THE AGREEMENT OF NOUNS. 

612. Appositiox^ in grammar, signifies the putting of two 
nouns in the same case. 

613. When I say, " John, the meclianie, has como," I am speakinf^ of only one 
person ; the two nouns John and nuckanic, both meaning or referring to the sarne 
person j consequently they are put, by apposition, in the same case : hence; 

RULE XV. 

When two or more nouns^ in the same senftence, signify the 
same thing, Hiey are put, by apposition, in t]\e same case, 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
014. *^ Webster the statesman has left us. '^ 

Statesman is a common noun, masculine gender, thfrd per- 
son, SINGULAR NUMBER, NOMINATIVE CASE, and put in apposition 
with Webster, by UvleXV, 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

' . ^' 

** John the Baptist was beheaded." "Cicero, the orator, flourished in the 

** David, the thief, was apprehended." time of Catiline, the conspirator." 

" Johnson, the bookseller, has failed in "I visit Thompson, the professor, 

business." often." 

" I consulted Williams, the lawyer." " John, the miller, died yesterday." 

* ' 2. 
" If John will not go, I will go my- " We will inspect the goods our- 

self." (5.) selves." 

" You yourself are in fault." " I, I am the man who committed the 

* They themselves were mistaken." deed." 

(1.) For thou, applv Note XI. (2.) Agrees with fh(m, by Rule IV. 

^8.) Belongs to ivh^, by Kule IV. (4.) Apply Uuie IV. 
(5.) MyMf is a compound personal pronoun, first peraon, aingular, nomina- 
tive case, and put ia^ppotltion with /, by Bulo XV. 
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TimiaviC 1.— -For the same reason that one noun agrees with another in cait^ 
H agreei with it in number and person also. 

»* I, Alexander, by the grace of God, ** We, the representatives of the people 
emperor of all the Russians, pro- of these colonies, do make this 

mulgate this law." declaration." 

Bemdrh 2.— V»^hen one noun describes or qualifies another, the one so quali- 
f\dng becomes an adjective in sense, and may be so considered in parsing. 
Accordingly, Tranoid, in the phrase, *' Tremont House," is an adjective belong- 
ing to Home, by Rule IV. i 

615. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

"The Marlborough Hotel is situated " John Dobson was in town yesterday." 
in Washing'ton street." *' John Johnson, the blacksmith, hag> 

, '* The firm of Messrs. Williams & Sons, broken his leg." 

has failed." 
Bernarh 3.— When the nouns which refer to the same person or thing are sepa- 
rated by verbs ; as, " Webster is a statesman," it is customary to apply one or 
more of the following rules: 

1. Any verb may Mve the same case after it as before it^ wMn both words refer to 
the same iking. 

2. The verb to be, through all its variations, has the sami^ case afU/r^ it a* ihat 
which next i^rcoedts it. 

8. Passive 'verls of naming, judging^ the. have the.same case after them as,Ufor* 
iheni. 

4. Keuter verbs have ihe same case after them as before them. 

616. The foregoing rules, in the opinion of the writer, are wholly unneces- 
sary, tendinj^ merely to confuse the mind of the learner by requiring him to 
make a distinction 'in form, when there exists none in (principle. In corrob- 
oration of this fact, Mr. Murray has the following remark :— 

617. " \ij these examples it appears, that the verb to be has no government of 
case, but serves in all its forms as a conductor to the cases ; so that the two cases, 
which, in the construction of the sentence, are the ne^ before and after it, must 
always be alike. Perhaps this subject will be more intelligible by obserTing that 
the words, in the cases preceding and following the verb to be, may be said .to be 
in apposition to each other. Thus, in the sentence, * I understood it to ba him* 
the words it and him are in apposition ; that is, they refer to the same thing, and 
are in the same case." 

618. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

1. 

*' Webster is a statesman." "She moves a queen." (1.) 

*• John is a good scholar." *' Julius Cffisar was that Roman general 

" William will become a distinguished who conquered the Gauls.'^ 

, and valuable citizen." , "Tom struts a soldier." (1.) 

" She walks a queen." (1.) *' Will sneaks a scrivener." 

" He is styled Lord (1.) Mayor (1.) of " Claudius Nero, Caligula's uncle, a 
Lonaon." senseless fellow, obtained the 

«* He was named John." (1.) kingdom." 

2. 

" Susan took her to be Mary." (1 .) ^ ^^ (.2) Adams." (L) 

" I took him to be John (2.) Ogden." " She Js not now the person whom they 

" W^atfiP8ttookittobeher,butafter- represented her <1.) to kav«- 

wards were convinced that (S.) been." 

it was not she." 



"(1.) Applf Rule XV". ' (2.) Remark 2, (3.) Conjunction. 
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. ** He is iiot the )>ersoo who (4.) it seem- " Whom (5.) do jou fancy theW to 
ed he was." be?" 

**I understood it to be him CI.) who is ** The professor was appointed tutor la 
the son of Mr. (2.) John Quincy the prince." 

JUmarh G. — It not unfrequently happens that the connecting verb is omittedj 
as, *' They made hiir captain ;" that ia, to be captain. 

3. 

** They named hira .tohn.'* '* They proclaimed him king." 

** The soldiers made him general." " His countrymen crowned him %Ta* 

peror." 

619. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

** It might hare been him, (6. J but there " She is the person who I understood 
is no proof (7.) of it." it to have been." 

** Though I was blamed, it could not " Who do you think me to be V* 

have been me." "Whom do men say that I am ?" 

** I saw one who I took to be she." " Whom think yo that I am?" 

620. SENTENCES TO BE WKITTE^T. 

Will you compose a sentence having nonns in apposition? One, having nouns 
is apposition, but separated by a verb? One, having a noun usecf as an 
adjective? 

Will you construct a sentence having in it the word u'h/)? One, having 
fthase? One, having ^rh/ym? Ooe, having what? One, having that? One, 
having man? One, having woman? One, having bo^ ? One, having girhf 
One, having parcnU? 



LVI. OF NOUNS USED INDEPENDENTLY. 

«21. To addree8?^^,n\SLe% io speak to ; as, "James, your father has come." Th* 
name of the person addressed must always be of the second person ; and a noun 
in this situation, when it has no verb to agree with it, and is wholly disconnected 
with the rest of the sentence, is sftid to be independent. Hence, 

RUIiE XVL 

When an address is made, the name of the person or thing 
addressed is in the nominative case independent. 
EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
622, ** John, will you assist me ?'^ 

John is a proper noun, of the second PERsorl, singular 

JJUMBBR, MASCULINE GENDEB, and NOMINATIVE CASE INDEPENDENT, 

according to Rule XVI. 

«... 1 1 ■ — ' ' • <■ ■ 

(1.) Apply Rule XV. (2.) Remark 2. 
(4.) Wh,o is put in apposition with Tte by Rule XV. 

<5.) Whom agrees with them, by Rule XV. (6.) Sm should be he to agrea 
With it, accordmg to Rule XY. * (7.) Apply Rule VI. 
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EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 
1. 

*'My lords, (1.) the time has come " Rnfns, you must improve your tim«." 

when we must take some deci- " Gentlemen of the jury." ' 

sive measures." " James, (1.) study (2.) your book." 

** In making this appeal to you, my '* William, do try to get your kssan 
fellow-citizens, 1 rely entirely on to-day." 

your candor." ' 

'2. 

••Boys, attend to your lesson*." " My dear children, let no root of bit- 

*• (rirls, come into school." terness spring up among you.'^i 

*' Did you speak to me, girls?" 



LVII. OF NOUNS IN THE CASE ABSOLUTE. 

628. In the phrase, " The sun being risen, we set sail," the first clause of 
the sentence, namely, "The snn being risen," has nothing to do with the 
remainder : the noun and participle niay, therefore, when taken together, be said 
to be in the nominative case independent ; but as we have already one case of 
this nature, we will, for the sake of making a distinction,- call this (the uoua 
joined with a partioiple) the nominative case absolute. Hence, 

RULE XVII. 

A noun or pronoun before a participle, and independent 
of the rest of the sentencey is in the nominative case 
absolute, 

«24. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

*' The sun (8.) being risen, (4.) we " Wellington having returned to En)?- 

departed." land, tranquility was restored to 

*♦ Egypt being conquered, Alexander France." 

returned to Syria." " Bonaparte being conquered, the king 

' ** Shame being lost, all virtue was was restored." 

lost." "The conditions being observed, the 

**The soldiers retreating, victory was bargain was ^ mutual benefit." 

lost." ^ ■ ' 

623. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

* Him (5.) only excepted, who was a scholars behaved well." 

murderer." \ ^ " Him being destroyed, the remaining 

** Her being dismissed, the rest of the robbers made their escape." 



LVIII. OF THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Note XIT. — A verb in the infinitive mood is sometimes 
placed independently; as, **To be frank, I own I have 
injured you." 

(1.) Rule XVI. (2.) Imperative mood, and agrees with tJiou or you under- 
stood, by Rule VII. 

(3.) In the nominative case absolute with heing risen, by Rule XVII. 

(4.) Rule XIII. (5.) When a noun is in the case absolute, it should be itf 

the nominative case. Mm should therefore be he, by Rule XVII. 

12 
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•26. EXERCISES IS SYNTAX. 

" To confess the troth, I was in fault.'' " To tell the plain truth, I persaadci 
** X© display his power, he oppressed him to stay." 

his soldiers." '' To convince you, I will continue her* 

till you return." 

•. "To play is pleasant." What is pleasant? " To plav." The infinitive t^ 
jilay is, then, the nominative case to is. '* Thou shalt not kill, is required of all 
men." What is required? •* Thou shalt not kill." The verb i* r^ttir«i, then, 
agrees with " Thou shalt, not kill," as its nominative. Hence, 

626 — 1. Note XUI. — The infinitive mood, or part of a 
sentence, is frequently put as the nominative case to a 
verb of the third person singular. 

«27. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

*' To excel requires much exertion." of God." 

" To abandon friends will sink a nib,n's *' Honor thy father and thy mother, i» 

character." re(|uired of all men." 

** To practice religion is our duty." " To write a fair hand requires prae* 

** Thou shalt not Tcill, is the command tice." 

Remark 1. — To excel is the nominative case to reqtdresy by Note XIII., and 
requires agrees with to excels bv Rule VII. In parsing, ** Thou shalt not kill," we 
first apply Rules VI., VII. and IX, The whole phrase is considered the nomina- 
tive to is r^q-mredy by Note XIII. i 

2. Tha infinitive mood, or a part of a sentence, is frequently the object of a 
transitive verb; as, "Boys, love to play." What do boys love? "To play." 
The object of love, then, is to play. " Children do not consider how much has 
boea done for them by their parents." Consider what? ** How muck has been 
done for them by their parents ;** including for the object of the verb the whole 
phrase in italics. 

Note XIV. — The infinitive mood or part of a sentence, 
may have an adjective or participle agreeing with it, when 
there is no noun, either expressed or understood, to which 
the adjective may belong. 

«28. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

** To see the sun is peasant." " Defraud not thy neighbor, is bindibg 

" To practise virtue will be productive on all." 

of happiness." " To do good to our enemies, is not 

" To be ridiculed is unpleasant." • natural to our hearts." 

Reinarks. — Pleasant agrees with, ** to see the sun," by Note XIV. Binding 
agrees with, " Defraud not thy neighbor," by the same authority. To is apply 
Rule VII. ; to suthf Rule VIII. ; to the infinitive to see^ Note XIII. 

629. SE^fTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Will you compose one or more sentences having an infinitive governed by a 
participle ? One, using an infinitive after a noun ? One, describing the manner 
oi playing ball? One, or more, on the manner of playing tag? One, on the 
dutv of children to mind their parents? One, or more, on industry ? One, on 
the ousiness you intend to pursueTor life? 



LTX. 

680. In the phrase, "John and James are here," the sense is, that ** John 
and James arc both here :" two persons are therefore spoken of, which renders 
it necessary to use the plural verb are, to agree with two nouns which individually 
are siAgular : hence, 
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RULE SVIII. 

Two or more nouns m^ pronouns, of the singular number, 
connected together by akd, either expressed or 'Understood, 
must have verbs, nouns, and pronouns, agreeing with them • 
in ike plural number. 

631. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" William and James run." " John and Joseph can get their les- 

*' Mary and Harriet study, and they will sons." 

therefore excel." " Time and tide w.ait for no man." 

** You and I are in fault." " My coat and pantaloons were madieby 

** John and Thomas say they intend to Wutson." 

study Latin." ^ 

Remarks. — William is one of the nominatives to the verb run. James is in the 
nominative case to the verb ruiiy and is connected with the noun Williamy by 
Rule XI. Bun agrees with William and Jamesj by Rule XVIII. 

632. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

** Mary and her cousin has come." " The farmer and his son is in town." 

" You and I makes progress in our ' ** Susan and her sister is deceitful." 

studies." ** "William and John both writes a good 

** Life and health is both uncertain." hand." 

Bemark*.— -For has corns, we should read liaveeome, that the verb may be plural, 
when it has tvy^o nominatives connected by and, according to Rule XVIII. 

Exception 1. — When and connects two or more nouns in the singular, whi^ 
refer to the same person or thina:, the verb must be singular; as, " Pliny, the phi- 
losopher and naturalist, has greatly enriched science." 

♦>33. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

" That superficial scholar and critic have *' In that house live a great and distin- 
given new evidence of his mis- guished scholar and statesman." 

guided judgment." "Mr. Cooper, the sailor .and novelist, 

" There go a benevolent man and schol- visit La Fafayette, tRe patriot and 

ar." ' philanthropist." j 

Exception 2. — When two or more nouns in the singular, connected by and, have 
tf^c/i or €r<?;"y joined with them, the verb must be in the singular number; as, 
"Every person, every house, and every blade of grass, was destroyed." 

634. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

" Every man, and every woman, and ** Each man and each woman, were par- * 

every child, were taken." . ticularly alluded to in the report of 

" Every tree, stick and twig, were con- the affair." . * 

sumed." 

lUmark. — W^e, in the first of these examples, should be changed for wo*, 

because reference is had to each person, individually considered, which, in respect 

lo the verb, is the same in effect as if one person onjy was spoken of. 

Note, XV. — Every is sometimes associated with a plural 
noun, in which case the verb must be singular ; as, ** Every 
hundred years constitutes a ceniarv.'' 

G85. ' , SElNTilNOnS TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 
*' ^jvo^v tvv'cnty-four hours aiibrd to us *' Every four years add aifothor day to 
iiie vicissitudoaof day and night.' the ordinary number of days in a 

year." 
Bemvrl'.—AJfovd, in the example above, is a violation of the note: it should 
be ajj^rd'f, in the singular number. The reason of this is, that *'^every twenty- 
four hours," tiiguifie* a ai n^y (ever led ef timf, and is, therefore, in reality singular. 
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Note XVI.^ — A verb in the plural will a^ree with a col- 
lective noun in the singular, when a part only of the indi- 
viduals are hieant ; as, "The council were divided in iheir 
sentiments." When the noun expresses the idea of unity, 
the verb should be singular ; as, ** The council was com- 
posed wholly of farmers." 

Bejiiarks. — In the foregoing example, we use the plural verb were divided^ be- 
cause we refer to the individuals composing the council ; but if no allusion of this 
sort had been made, and we had spoken ot it as one entire body, we should have 
used the singular verb, according to the common rule ; as, *' The council is com- 
posed wholly of farmers." 

We apply, to co^mil, in the first example. Note XVI. ; to were divided^ the 
same note ; and to council, and was composed in the second example Rules VI. 
and VII. 

636. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" The council were divided in their sen- ** My people do not consider." 

timents." " The multitude eagerly pursue pleasure 

" A part of the men were murdered." as their chief good." 

037. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

" My people doth not consider." ** The committee was divided in their 

" The people rejoices in that which sentiments, and has referred the 

should give it sorrow." business to a general meeting." 

*' The multitude rushes to certain des- 
truction." 



LX. 

638. XeQotive means denying ; and a^rmoiive^ cusertijig or declaring podti/vely. 
A sentence mivhich something is denied is a negative one, and a sentence in 
which somethrag is affirmed or positively asserted, is an affirmative one. " Vice 
degrades us," is au affirmative sentence, and " Labor does not injure us," is a 
qegative one. Xot, loothlrigy noiie aJ> ally by tw lOxaiusy no, in no wise, neither, no, 
none^ d^c, arc negative terms. 

The piirase, ** I have nothing," has one negative, and means, " I have not 
anything." The phrase, " I have not nothing," cannot mean the same as "I 
have nothing," but must mean, on the contrary, ** I have something." This last, 
you perceive, is an affirmative sentence, and signifies the same as the foregoing 
one, " I have not nothing." Two negatives, therefore, are equal to an affirma- 
tive. Hence, 

RUIiE XIX. 

Two negatives in the same sentence, are equivalent to an 
affirmative. / 

639. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

" He spends all the day in idleness, and *' Be (1.) honest, nor (2.) take (3.) no 
I cannot prevail on him to do shape nor semblance of disguise." 

nothing." " He is so (4.) indolent, that he will not 

" He cannot get no employment in do nothing." 

town." '' I did not say nothing." 

(1.) Bfi agrees with thou or ?/ow- understood, by Rule VII. 
(2.) For no}\ read and. 

(8.) Take is in the imperative mood, and agrees with tJhOu or you understood 
and is therefore connected to be, accordiujf to Rni'^ VT. 
\ (4.) Adverb. 
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** I cannot by no means consent." " He cannot do nothing acceptable to 

*' I shall not take no interest in the afTair." John." 

**I nover studied no gmmmar.'^ 

Befii'xrhs.—Yov noLliiii(/, in the above examples, read anything, in accordance 
with Rule XIX. 

640. PROMTCUOUS EXERCISES IX SYNTAX. 

** Deep rivers move with silent mfijesty; "Power discovers the disposition of 

but small brooks arejioisy.^* man." 

" I>eeds are fruits ; words are but ** Quarrels are easilv begun, but with 

leaves." , difHculty ended." 

"It is a bad horse indeed that will not "Force without forecast is of little 

carry his own provender." worth." 

** The hocj never looks up to him who " Rome was not built in one day." 

threshes down the acorns." " In youth and strength think of old age 
" Add not trouble to the grief-worn and weakness.'" 

heart." " All are not saints who go to church." 

" If the council be good, it is no matter " To say well is good, but to do well is 

who ^iv:s it." better." 

"By oiliiMs* faults wise men correct " No fear .^^hould deter us from doing 

their own." good." 

" When the world says you are wise and " Pride, peFceiw'ng Humility honorable, 

good, ask yourself if it be true." often borrows her cloak." 

" Sin and misery are constant compan- " Say what is well, but do what is 

ions." better." 

641. SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Will you compose one sentence describing the business of an instructor ? One, 
the busine?.s of a <foc^r * One, the business of a lawijer? One, of a dentist f 
One, of diiurffeon.^ One, of a farmer .^ Owq, of a hlacks?7iU/i? Ont^of Hmtll-er? 
One, of dimercltavt? One, of ^graver? One, of an apotliecaryl One, of-a ^«^- 
ialaf'tr? One, of a Judge? One, of a colonel? One^ of a caj[>tain? One, of a 
general 1 One, of an agent in a- factory ? One, of the directors of a banh ? 



LXI. 

642. When I say, " lie taught me grammar," I mean, " He taught grammar 

to me :" grammar, then, is the object of the verb, and nu is governed by the pre- 

jiosition to, understood. In the tirst example, we have two objective cases after 

the verb tauglrt ; and since there are many instances like the preceding, in which 

' transitive v^'bs are followed by two objective cases — hence the following, 

RULE XX. 

Two objective cases, the one of a person, and the other of a 
thing, may foliow transitive verbs, of asking, teaching, git> 
ing, ^c. ; a prepositum being understood. 
''He taught me grammar,''^ 

remark 1. — In the foregoing example, me and grammar are both governed 
tauqkt, according to Rclb XX. 

fUC. EXAMPLES IN SYNTAX. 

" He taught me grammar." "My instructor gave me a valuable 

" William asked me some q!tostions." book, for my attention to study." 

"My mother wrote me a precious letter "She forbade him the presence of the 

in the month of May." emperor." 

" They allowed him his seat in Con- " The French denied him the privilege 

gress." N of an American citizen." 

" John gave me a detailed account of 

the whole transaction." 
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LXII. 

«44. The natural construction of the passire voice requires the object of the 
active verb to become the nominative to the passive verb; as, "He tauj^ht me 
grammar ;*' " Grammar was taught me." In some few instances, just the reverse 
takes place ; as, "I was taught jrrammar ;" hero the object, grammar y is placed 
after the verb : we therefore derive the following, 

RULE xsi. 

An objective casp may follow passive verbs of asking, teachings 
and some others, as, *' I was taught gmmmar." 

^^ Apply to /Bulb VI. ; to 7oas tmght, Rule VII. ; to grar/wiar. Rule XXI, 

•645. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

** John taught me music." ** I was taught grammar." 

*' Music was taught me by John." ** The presence of the emperor was for- 

** A question was asked me." bidden Thcre.«a." 

" Theresa was forbidden the presence of "Reading is taught in almost ever/ 
the emperor." school." 



Lxni. 



646. When I say, " He came home last May," the sense is, when fully ex- 
pressed, " He came to his home in last May." " John continued four years at the 
university ;" that is, " during four years." **' The horse ran a mile ;" that is, *' £>?vr 
the space of a mile." "John went that way ;" that is, *^ov€r that way." From 
these facts we derive the following, 

ilULE XXIL 

Home and nouns signifying which way, how far, how lon^, 
or time when, S^'C, are in tke objective case ; a preposition 
being understood, 

647. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" He came home last May." " Susan ridt»s out every day." 

*' John continued four years at the uni- " William sleeps comforta|)ly all night." 

versity." ** John was absent from home six years." 

** John went home once a month." "James lived six years at Richmond^ 
*' Charles studies six hours every day." twelve years at Shreveport." 

'• John rode that w:^." 
>' He ran a mile." 

Note XVII. — After the word.s like and unlike, the prepo- 
«ition to or unto\% frequently understood ; as, ** He is like his 
father ;" that is, "like i^o his father." "She is unlike her 
sister f that is, ** unlike to her si.ster." 

648. ^ EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

<* He is like his brother." *' John behaves like a man in a violent 

** William unlike his father, falsified his rage."* 

^ord." " He is unlike any other mortal." 

Note XVIII. — Nouns signifying duration, extension, quan- 
tity, quality or valuation, are in the objective case, without 
any governing word. The follov/jn- gro example.s : 
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'* The Atlantic ocean is three thousand "The cart weighs fiiteen hundred 

miles (1.) wide." pounds." 

** William's knife is werth eighteen " The wall which separates China from 

pence, or twenty-five cents." Tartary, commonly called tlie GreaT. 

**^ For that article, which is richly worth Chinese Wall, is fifteen hundreif 

a dollar, (2.) we cannot always get miles long, and from twenty to 

fifty cents.'^ thirty feet in height." 

** *I!he chasm is fifty feet broad." 

Remarks.— a.) The noun nvilet is governed according to Note XVII J. (2.) 
Apply NoTB XVIII. 

Nqte XIX. — The conjunction as, after such, many and 
same, is generally considered a relative pronoun ; as in the 
following examples : 

• ^' He receives into his school as many ** He took such books as pleased him." 
scholars as (1.) apply." " He exhibited the same course of con- 

" Our instructor, who is scrupulously duct as was once before exhibited. 

exact in the execution of justice, on the s^me occasion." 

punishes severely all such as dis- 
obey his commands." 
Remarks.— {\.) As is a conjunction, used here as a relative, according to th& 
Note preceding ; of the third person plural, masculine gender, agreeing with 
9cholars, according to Rule V. ; and in the nominative case to apply ^ according to 

EULB VI. 

Note XX. — The conjunction than seems to hav^ the force 
of a preposition before the relative whom, in a sentence 
where a comparison is made, as follows : 

"Which, when Beelzebub perceived, " Alfred, than whom, Solomon excep- 
than whom(l.) Satan {%.) excep- ted, a wiser king never reigned, 

ted, (3.) none higher sat." was one^ of the earliest English 

kings." 

Reniarks.—(\.) WhofA is governed by thexjonjunction tTtan^ used a^ a preposi- 
tion, according to Note XX.— (2.) Apply Rule XVII.— (3.) Participle agreeing 
with Satanj by Rule XIII.— It is somewhat remarkable, that if, in the last two 
examples, the personal pronoun he were substituted for whom, it would be in the 
nominative case J as, " A wiser king never reigned than he;*' that is "than 
he was." / 

649. SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Will vou compose a sentence having a proper example under Rule I. ? II. ? 
Ill 9 if.? v.? VI.? VII.? VIII.? IX? X.? XL? XIL? XIII.? XIV.? 
XV. ■? XVI.? XVII.? XVIII. ? XIX.? XX.? XXL? XXIL? ^ 

Will you construct a sentence descriptive of the calamities arising from jUre ? 
one, on losses by sea ? one, on the/cH!a/ eyeets of lightning ? one, on the charactei^ 
of ow forefathers 1 one, on each of the seasons ! one, on the effects of rain ? one,, 
on the m/inner of making hay ? one, on the appearance of soldiers when training / 
one, on the celebration of' Christmas 1 one, on the vUlUy of fire 1 one, on the utility 
of wood ? one, on the usefulness of the cow ? one, on fruit ? 



LXIV. OF WORDS USED AS DIFFERENT PARTS OP 
SPEECH. 

650. That is a relative. 

When who or which may be substituted for it, and make sense ; as, " The man 
that [whoj arrived yesterday." 

65L That is a demonstrative pronoun, 
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Wb»n it is joined with a noun to point it out; as, ** That man i* iatelligeut." 

652. That is a conjunction, 

In"^!! cases when it is neither a relative nor a demonstrative pronoun ; as, 
** He studies that he mj-y learu." 

653. But is a preposition. 

When it has the suuse of except ; as, ** All but [except] John came." 

654. But is aii adcerb. 

When it has the sense of oult/ ; as, ** This is but [only] doing our duty." 

655. But is a conjunction^ 

In all cases when it is neither an adverb nor preposition ; as, " He called, but 
I rvlused to go." 

656. As is fi relative, {. 

When it follows inany^ siich or same ; as, " Let such as hear take keed." 

657. Ae is an adverb. 

When it is joined to an adverb or adjective in the sense of 90 ; as, "He doei 
as well as be can." 

658. As is a conjunction. 

In all cases except when it is an adverb or relative; as, *' He did a» I directed 
him." 

659. Either is a conjunction. 

When it corresponds to or ; as, " Either the one or the other." 

660. Either is a distributive pronoun. 

When it i^eans, " one of the tvt'o ; as, ** You can take either road." 

661. Both is a conjunction, 

When it is followed by and ; as, " We assisted him both for his sake and our 
own." ^ ^ ^ 

662. Both is an adjective pronoun, 

When it mean^, " the two ;" as, ** Both the meA are guilty." 

663. Yet is a conjunction. 

When it follows though^ as, " Though he reproves me, yet I esteem him." I» 
«ll other cases, it is an adverb ; as, *• That event has yet to come." 

664. For is a conjunction, 

When it means the same as because ; as, ** H^e trusted him, for he knew that 
he would not deceive him." 

665. For is a preposition, 

In all instances except when it is a conjunction ; as, " He works for me." 

666. What is a compound relative, 

When it stands for, *' that which ;" " I will take what [that which] you send 
me. 

667. What is an interrogative relative pronoun^ 

When used in asking questions ; as, ** What do you want ?" 

668. What is an adjective pronoun, 

When joined with a noun ; as, " What strange things he sud !" 

669. What is a compound adjective pronoun. 

When joined with nouns, and has the sense of two or more words ; as, " In 
what manner he succeeded, is unknown to me ;" that is, *' The manner in which 
he succeeded, is unknown to me." 

670. What is an interjection^ 

When used to express wonder ; as, " What ! take my money ?" 

671. THENisaC07i;2^7lC^207l, 

When it has the sense of ^A<?r^(W« / as, *' If he has commanded it, then I 
must obey." 

672. Then is an adverb^ 
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When it refers to time , as, " Did you hear it thunder then ?" 

(SIS, Much is a noun, 

When ^t stands for quantity; as, ** Where much is given, much, will be re- 
quired.", 

G74i Much is an adjective, I 

When it is joined to nouns ; as, " Much labor fatigues us." * 

675. Much is an adverb, 

When it qualifies the same parts of speech'that the adverb does ; as, " Thou 
art much mightier than I." 

676. More is a noww, 

When it implies quantity ; as, " The more we Have, tlie more we want." 

677. More and most are adjectives, 

When they qualify a noun ; as, " The more joy I hav«, the more sorrow I 
expect ;" ** Most men are mistaken in their pursuit of happiness." 

678. More and most are adverbs, 

When used in comparison ; as, ** This boy is more obedient than that ;" •* The 
soil of Cuba is most fertile." 

679. PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

** They perfume their garments." 

" A pertume is a- sweet odor." 

** They rise early in the morning." 

** A rise sometimes signifies the begin- 
ning." 

" Rufus speaks the language of truth." 

*• James performed his part well." 

** A well IS a fountain of water." 

** A well man is one who enjoys his 
health." 

" We frequently walk in tbe garden." 

" The Jews fast often." 

** He walks very fast." 

" The refusd signifies the worthless re- 
mains." 

" Desert not a friend." 

" Joseph's brethren came and bowed 
down before him." ' 

** William went after his slate." 



* His elder brethren came before Ben- 
jamin did." 

* John left after William came." 
' Evil communications corrupt good 

• manners." 

* Corrupt conversation is very foolish." 

* A walk in the fields in the summer 
season is delightful." 

' A true fast .is abstaining fi^m ini- 
quity." 

* Sin is a moral evil, and the cause of 
natural evils." 

* Protest not rashly, lest thou have to 
repent of it:" 

' A protest is a solemn declaration 
against a thing." 

* Do nothing rashly, lest thou precipi- 
tate thyself into inextricable diffi- 
culty.''^ 

* Hasty promises a^e seldom kept.'* 



2. 



' The man that I saw was executed." ' 

' That man that you met yesterday in 

the street, was taken and sent to 

Richmond, that he might have an 

impartial trial." 

* We assisted him both for your sake 

and our own." 
' Both the men are guilty." 

* Although he reproves me, yet I 

esteem him." 

* All but John came." 

* This is but doing oup dntv." 

' He called me, but I refused to go." 

* Let such as hear take heed." 

' You may take either the one or the 
other." 

* Either road will conduct you to the 

right place." 



" Did you hear the report of the can- 
non then ?" 
" Where much is given, much will be 

required." 
" Euture time is yet to come." 
" He trusted him, for he knew thai he 

would not deceive hinti." 
"He works for me." 
** He refused what was sent him." 
" What strange things he saw."- 
" In what manner he succeeded is un- 
known to me." 
" What ! will you take my life V 
"The more we have, the more we 

want." ' . 

" The more joy I have, the more sor- 
row I expect." 
"The most dutiful children are th« 
happiest children." 
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" Susan- is determined to learn." ** Virtue and vice are opposites." 

" By framing excuses he prolonged his " When John's father asked him that 
stay." Question, he beard him, but re- 

** The man who is faithfully attached to fused to answer him." 

religion may be relied on with " The wall is sixty feet high." 

confidence." " To meetjpur friends after a long ab- 

*' James, do visit me." ' sence affords us much joy." 



LXV. CONTRACTIONS. 

680. Of the Auxiliary Have, also of Had. 

*' They've forsaken him." " I've satisfied myself."^ 

" I'd gone when you came." " They'd determined to fet him go."* 

** They'd just returned from town." 

681. Of Will and Wotjld. 

" I'll finish my work first." " He is still determined that he'll not 

*< They'd sing songs till midnight, if forbear." 

they were urged." " He'll at last mind met"' 

682. Of Am and Is. 

*' That man*s rich." your time." 

" 'Tis true she's dead." " 'Tis strange that she will not regard 

"I'm sorry that you have misspent the kind assistance of her friend." 

683. Of Cannot and Will not. 

"He can't endure such aflBictions*"" " He- won't disobey me." 

" You can't be absent at such times" " You won't mistake the direction." 

684. Omission of the Principal Verb after an Inter- 

rogaiive Sentence, 

" Who will assist me ?" " John"" [will ♦* What will make me respectable and 

assist me]. happy?" "Virtue." 

"What sent our forefathers to this "Who taught him grammar?" "Mr. 

country?" " The love of liberty." Williams." 

685. Omissions of the Principal Verb after an Auxiliary, 

** Stephen will go if John ' will" " He received me in the same manner 
[go]. that I would you." 

" Susan shall walk, but John shall " I will do it as soon as I cdn." 

not." *^ " The work is not completed, but soon 

" I have recited ; have you ?" will be.^' ^ 

686. Omissions of ihe Principal Verb after Than and As. 

" Thomas is a better scholar than " Johnson is richer than James." 

William" [is]. " Susan is not so beautiful as Mary." 

" He was more beloved than Cynthia, " She is niore playful than her brother." 
but not so much admired'' 

687. Omissions of the Verb To be. 

"Sweetthe pleasure, rich the treasure." "Delightful task, to rear the tender 
" A child of freedom thou." thought." 

"Sweet the music of birds." "To teach the young idea^ how t» 
""Dear the schoolboy's sport." shoot." 
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688. Omissions of May, Might, Could, Would, and Should. 

** Live loDff and be happy." " He might not weep, nor laugh, nor 

"Who will entreat the Lord that he sing." 

spare our lives?" "Should I forgive you^ and allow you 



" I could not think, nor speak, nor to depart, you would not reform." 

hear." 

689. Omissions of ike Conjunction before the Verb in fhe 

Subjunctive Mood. 

" If he will repent and reform, I will " Had I improved my time as I ought 

assist him." , to have done, I should have been 

" Unless good order be restored, and well qualified for .business." 

the former officers be re-elected, " Were there no alternative, I would 

there will be a*i end to the not do that." 

administration of justice." 

690. Omissions of For after Verby implying the idea of 

serving. 

" Make me a pen." ' **^ Bring me some water." 

" Order me a carriage." " Purchase him a knife." 

691. Omissions of the Interjection, 

** Sweet child ! lovely child ! thy parents ** Thou Presever and Creator of all 

are no more. mankind." 

"Sweet blossom! precious to my "My beloved Ulrica! hast thou, too, 

heart." forgotten me?" 

692. Omissions of the Relative. 

" Several men are there, come from " I trust that he I desire to see so 
Europe." mucl^, will speedily return.'^ 



LXVI. INVERTED SENTENCES. 
693. The Nominative Case placed after the Verb. 

" Smack went the whip, round went for his learning and politeness." 

the wheels ; " And in soft ringlets waved her golden 
Were ever folks so glad ?" hair.'*^ 

" There goes ,a man aliBe distinguished 

694. The Objective Case before the Verb. 

" Tyrants no more their savage nature " Me glory summons to the martial 
kept, scene." 

And foes to virtue wondered how " The rolls of fame I will not now ex- 
they w^t." plore." 

695. SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN 

Will you compose a sentence exemplifying Rule VIII.? One, Rule IX.? One, 
X.? 'XL? XII.? XIII.? XIV.? Will you compose a sentence on th$ use of 
the dog ? One, on the cloulds ? One, ow. night ? One, on loind 1 One, on snow? 
One, C7i hail ? One, on ice? One, on skatin<i 1 One, on fishing ? •One, on courage ? 
One, on cowardice ? One, on filial duty ? One, on indolence f One, on schooU f 
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CvSG. SENTENCES TRANSPOSED. 

" Ilere rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth, to fortuae aud to famo unknown." 

Tranapoaed. 

" A yotilh, unknown to fortune and to fame, rests here his head upon the lap 
of earth." 

" When, young, life's journey I began, 
' Tlie 'flittering prospect charmed my ej'es; 

I saw along the extended plain, 
Joy after joy successive rise : 
But soon I found 't was all a dream, 
» And learned the fond pursuit to shun. 

Where few can r.each the purposed aim, 
' And tliousauds daily are undone." 

• Transposed, 

" I began life's journey when youn^, and the glittering prospect charmed my 
eyes; I saw joy -alter joy* successive rise, along the extended plain : but soon £ 
found it was all a dream ; and learned to shun the fond pursuit, where few can 
reach the purposed aim, aud thousands are daily undone." 

" Needful austerities our wills restrain, 
As thorns fence in the. tender plant from harm.'* 

Transposed. 

"Needful austerities restrain our wills, as thorns fence in the tender plant froin 
J^rm." 

** On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
E'en from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
E'en in our ashes live their wonted fires.'* 

Transposed. 

" The parting soul relies on some fond breast ; the closing eye requires somo 
j)ious drops ; tho voice of nature cries, even from the tomb ; and their wontc^ 
tires live even in our ashes." 

** From lofty themes, from thoughts that soared on high 
And opened wondrous scenes above the sky, ' 
My Muse ! descend ; indulge my fond desire ; 
With softer thoughts my melting soul inspire, 
And smooth mv numbers to a female's praise ; 
A partial world will listen to my lays. 
While Anna reigns, and sets a female name 
Unrivalled in the glorious lists of fame." 

Transposed. ^> 

" my Muse ! descend thou from lofty themes, and from thoughts that 8oar«4 
on high, and opened wondrous scenes above tho sky ; indulge thou my fond de- 
sire ; and do thou inspire my melting soul with softer thoughts, and smooth my 
numbers to a female's praise ; a partial world will listen to my laj^a, while Anna 
reigns, and sets a female name uuriralled in the glorious lists of fame." 
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